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Abstract 



To develop a systems-oriented model for 
guidance and counseling at all levels of schooling, a 
research project was conducted in a California school 
district, testing the applicability of systems concepts in 
guidance at the kindergarten and first grade levels. The 
project report includes a review of literature relating the 
systems approach to education, a description of the data 
gathered during observation of kindergarten children's 
learning experiences through various kinds of social 
interaction (verbal, kinesthetic, physical) , and a series 
of nine diagrams illustrating the systems approach. A 
six-phase schematic design (input process, integration, 
facilitation, transformation, adjustment and control, and 
output) incorporates the study's findings, based upon the 
assumption that the instructional program is the primary 
focus within the educational system around which all 
functions revolve, including guidance and counseling. (JK) 
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Preface 



Systems design as applied to the field of education is a new movement 
but a fast growing one. This project utilizes a systems design developed 
by Bela Banathy, Program Director, Far West Regional Laboratory, 

Berkeley, California, for the investigation of all school roles and 
programs, of which guidance and counseling is an Integral part. 

Guidance and counseling within the field of education is in very severe 
straits regarding its viability in a dynamic changing field. 

Educational planners and administrators are re-examining the roles 
of guidance counselors and they are asking themselves whether such a 
position is necessary in today's world of learning. Traditionally 
counselors have been unable to demonstrate adequate methods by 
which to evaluate the value of a counseling and guidance program 
in the schools. This project utilizing an educational systems 
design suggests one way to examine this question. 
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The problem under investigation dealt with the establishment of guidance 
roles and programs practiced in public schools o Existing guidance roles 
and programs are in need of careful scrutiny and improvement; it was 
proposed by this study that a systems approach is one way to go about 
taking a fresh, new look at guidance practices in the public schools o 

The Scope \ 

\ 

The scope of this study was to develop specific behaviors regarding 
guidance roles within the context of an educational systemo While our 
project dealt only with the early primary level of schooling, the 
procedures and practices developed through the use of systems design 
were intended to be applicable at any grade level. 

The Objectives 

The objectives of this project was to design, test and validate an 
educational systems model from which guidance roles and programs can 
evolve. Activities undertaken within the project in order to meet this 
objective included s (1) a review of previous research conducted by 
the school district prior to the beginning of the project, (2) a review 
of current literature, (3) a collection of baseline data, (4) a design 
of the educational model from which guidance roles evolved, (5) a design 
of an educational system from which guidance roles evolved, (6) a set of 
curriculum units from which guidance roles evolved, (7) a training period 
for the significant adults regarding implementation of curriculum 
units in the pilot phase of project, and (8) an evaluation of the 
educational systems model as it relates to evolvement of guidance roles. 

The Methods 



Methods used are incorporated within the procedural requirements of the 
systems approach. The groups of individuals manipulating and interacting 
within the system included significant adults in the child's life space 
at the early primary level, such as parents, teachers, administrators, and 
counselors. Further during the pilot model phase of the project a 
randomly selected group of first grade children were chosen to participate 
in field testing of the educational systems model. Methods of analysis 
regarding the collection of data resulted from dynamic group interactions 
among significant adults vis -vis understanding of systems model design, 
understanding of systems design, and the establishment of curriculum 
units within the context of the systems design. Video tape recordings 
which observed a learner's school performance in carrying out pre- 
planned curriculum activities were available to the group for supplemental 
reinforcement to actual observations. 

The Results 

The educational systems design was utilized in the development of two 
curriculum units in the domains of Selective Listening and Oral Communi- 
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cations 



Appropriate guidance roles that have evolved as a result of 
this project's activities are; (1) a behavioral consultant to adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents regarding the development and interpre- 






tation of curriculum units within the context of the educational system 
designed, (2) the development and implementation of evaluation methods 
and instruments regarding desired objectives, (.3) a behavioral consultant 
with teachers (administrators and parents tangentially) the management 
of the learner within the actual learning environment, and (4) a behavioral 
consultant with aforementioned significant adults regarding the analysis 
of discrepancies noted between the learner’s performance and prescribed 
objectives and subsequent redesigning of learning experiences: to meet 
the individual needs of the learner o 



The Highlights 



The following areas identified within the framework of this educational ' 
systems design suggests that the aforementioned roles create a full-time 
position for a guidance counselor » The counselor's role is associated 
with assisting school staff and para -professionals in the individualizing 
of instruction to facilitate the learning process of each child.. 



The project has also made a contribution to systems research^ A systems 
paradigm was evolved as a plan and strategy for curriculum development. 
This paradigm then was used in constructing and managing learning task- 
centered curricula. 



Inherent in a learning task-centered approach to education is a new 
systems mo del of schooling ,. Rather than being composed of administration- 
instruction - counseling, etc. subsystems - Schooling is conceived to be 
a combination of a new set of subsystems. These new subsystems are 
based on functions which are to be carried out to enhance the mastery 
of learning tasks; such as; input processing, transformation, integration, 
facilitation, control, and adjustments, etc. A teacher, an administrator, 
the learner, a parent who, according to the traditional model of schooling 
found himself to be a component of a particular subsystem, in the new 
constellation might belong - by design - to more than one subsystemo The 
t'roposed educational systems design is a workable product which can be 
plemented in the schools. 



Recommendations 



It is recommended that the activities undertaken by this project be 
expanded into a broader educational context. That is to say, there is 
a need to further validate the effectiveness of suggested counselor 
roles by establishing control and experimental groups of adults and 

children utilizing the educational systems model developed and piloted 
during this project. 



It is recommended that expertise be developed in specific areas of 
counseling such as curriculum development, child management, parent - 
school coordination, personal-social counseling, educational counseling, 
and vocational counseling. It is recommended that the roles of other 
significant adults be examined within the educational systems design 
product as well. Consideration of roles must take on an interdisciplinary 
re-evaluation in order to be effective and meaningful. 
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Introduction 



Why should one have cause or reason to be concerned with guidance in 
today's public schools? Why should one propose to find some type of 
new model for the design of school guidance programs? Obviously, 
what we have today appears to be unsatisfactory. An exploration of 
these queries and others like these will lead to statements which will 
be designated as an assessment of need. 




An assessment of need will be approached in the following manner:' 
first, provide a self-assessment of the Counseling and Guidance 
program of the Pacific Grove School District, and second, provide 
a review assessinent of guidance programs. The examination of these 
specifics will provide the basis upon which to evolve generalizations 
regarding the existing state of guidance services In public schools 
and to identify the need to which we wish to respond by pursuing 
our research and development project. 

Self Assessment 



During the school year 1967-68, the Pacific Grove Unified School 
District, with the assistance of a NDEA, Title V-A grant, contracted 
the services of Dr. Robert M. White, California State College, 

Ha}rward, to conduct a survey of guidance needs in the district. While 
Dr. White found the guidance personnel to be well -quail fled and energetic, 
he did note a number of shortcomings and specific needs. (Dr. White 
was quick to point out that Pacific Grove Unified was not alone and 
that many of the areas cited were common shortcomings and statewide 
needs). 

Upon initial observation, it was clear that there was a district -wide 
lack of coordination and articulated structure to the organization of 
pupil personnel services. Gefnerally, each pupil personnel service 
available in the distrlct--phychologlst, counselors, speech therapist, 
nurses, and attendance supervisor --worked within ill-defined organi- 
zational patterns. Lines of authority were conflicting, This was all 
complicated by a large turnover in central office staff in recent years. 
Further, it was pointed out that present job descriptions were not 
in line with present practices or that there were no job descriptions 
available for newly created positions in guidance. 
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This lack of organizational structure appeared to be responsible for 
poor communication between all persons who were entitled to guidance 
services — students, teachers, parents, and administrators. 

Dr. White cited the present allocation of resources as inadequate. 
Moreover, he cited the scheduling of these resources as ineffective and 
inefficient. 

In summary, it appeared that the guidance program as it exists in the 
district lacked goals and objectives vis-a-vis its role and function. 
There did not appear to be any stated connection between guidance 
services, or for that matter, pupil personnel services in general, 
and the stated goals and objectives of the school district. There did 
not appear to be any district policy stated in regard to allocation of 
guidance services and the scheduling of such. 

Sample Assessments 

As a sample of numerous assessments of school guidance practice, the 
following reports represent (1) an assessment of educational needs in 
our geographic region, and (2) an assessment of guidance services in a 
large school district in Southern California. 

The Report of the George Washington University (EDINN) Research Team 

During the school year 1966-67, Project Edinn, a Supplementary Educa- 
tional Center serving the Central Coast Counties of California (Public 
Law 89-10), contracted with the Office for Sponsored Research of George 
Washington University. The purpose of the contract was to assess the 
educational and cultural needs of youngsters residing in the Counties 
of San Benito, Sdnta Cruz, and Monterey, California* Although this 
research team did not focus its attention directly upon the guidance 
practices found in these three counties, the needs for guidance in 
relation to the assessed educational and cultural needs were strongly 
implied. 

Reviewing the report's Table of Contents, one finds educational areas 
inextricably related to commonly accepted functions of guidance; for 
example. Educating Students of Various Ability Levels, Social Factors 
and the Schoold, Educational Objectives, and Curriculum Balance and 
Vocational Training. One thing was clear in each of these areas -- 
there was an overriding need for supplementary and innovative programs 
along with an allocation of resources. Strongly implied was the notion 
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for more guidance programs designed to meet the needs of all youngsters j 
however, not just guidance programs, but new, dynamic ones with effective 
and efficient allocation of guidance resources o 

Findings of Analysis of a Large Southern California School District; SDC 

Report 

This analysis uncovered several problem areas, among them outstandingly: 

There is a lack of congruence between the objectives of the total 
system and the objectives of Counseling and Guidance as defined by the 
guidance people of the system^ 

The leadership of the guidance program wanted the guidance 
people to attain such objectives as helping students to 
solve problems of educational and vocational planning, 
problems of underachievement and problems of personal and 
social nature* ..Against this expectation, it was found 
that most of the Guidance staff's time was spent in 
programming and registering students. 

(SP-720, John F. Cogswell: The Systems Approach as a Heuristic Method in 

Educational Development, 1966 * ) 



The organizational structure of the school was vague and loosely integrated. 
'*The interaction between the various subsystems was weak, and the flow 
S of information between them was minima I.’* (Ibid*) 

I 

The key reasons for the inadequacies described by the systems analysis 
I team appeared to be a lack of common focus shared by the different 

i ’’subsystems'’ of the school, and there appeared to be no common purpose 

I around which to build the system or around which to integrate its 

I ’’subsystems'*. 
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Based on the sample assessments described above and on a review of rele- 
vant research and literature reported in Appendix ''A'*, we present next 
a generalization about the contemporary state of guidance. 

Generalizations About the State of Guidance 

A review of contemporary statements about guidance indicates that there 
is a variation in theoretical orientations* One just has to read state- 
ments regarding guidance by Professors Rogers, Williamson, Krumboltz, 
and Arbuckle, to name a few, to see this variation. 

While each of these guidance theoreticians would probably agree that the 
outcome of guidance is a more broadly based structure of self, an inclusion 
of greater proportion of experience as a part of self, and a more comfort- 
able and realls.tic adjustment to life, each embarks upon his own 
methodology to meet that end. However, missing from the Theoreticians 
is a direct statement regarding guidance and the general goals and 
objectives of education. That is, school personnel in and out of 
guidance must decide upon the role and function of guidance in the 
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schools by implication rather than by directiono 

The literature in the field of guidance is very sparse in 
presenting to school guidance practitioners methodologies 
and specific techniques that will lead to specific outcomes 
with a known degree of probability. 

(Krumboltz, John D«, ’’Behavioral Counselings Rationale and Research,”) 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 44 (December, 1965). 

In a recent article reviewing the state of guidance, Cooley and Hummel 
stated that s 

No attempt has been made to systematize all the guidance 
functions in an educational program using systems approaches.. 

Cooley, William W. and Hummel, Raymond C., ’’Systems Approaches in 
Guidance,” Review of Educational Research 39 (April, 1969). 

In light of these statements and the differing frames of reference 
guidance workers ”set sail” from, is it a wonder why guidance as 
practiced in the schools is usually looked upon as non-essential but 
nice to have.' ' 

Guidance, as a rule., is not related directly to the purposes of educa- 
tion; it is not designed as an integrated and integral part of the procc 
and program of education; and it is not articulated from Kindergarten 
to Grade 12. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

The purpose of our research was to respond to the need previously 
described and to evolve a model for the design of guidance programs, 
the application of which will satisfy the expectations expressed in the 
statement of need. 



THE RESEARCH RATIONALE 

The research rationale consisted of two assumptions. 

Task-Centered Guidance; Assumption #1 . 

The purpose of schooling is to bring about certain changes in pupils. 
These changes, are called learning. Thus the purpose of schooling is to 
facilitate learning. Everything which is being done in schools should 
focus on this facilitation . 

The three essential elements within the context of schooling are: 

(1) the learner, (2) the learning task(s), and (3) whatever is being 
done (by whomever and wherever) in the learning environment to optimize 
the mastering, of learning tasks. Accordingly and consequently, at 
any given time, a set of learning tasks becomes the nucleus around 
which to design schooling. Once the task of learning is defined, we 
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need to discover and Identify the functions which have to be carried 
out In order to facilitate the mastering of the learning task(s). 

It Is at this point where guidance may enter Into schooling as a 
facilitating process and program. Guidance may have a role In education 
to the degree It offers specific potential for the carrying out of 
certain functions which enhance the learner to hurdle his learning 
tasks . To the extent this enhancement Is offered by guidance, It 
becomes a valid subsystem of the total system of education. As a 
subsystem, It should be designed for the purpose common to all other 
subsystems. In order to fulfill Its role In the attainment of the 
overall purpose of schooling. 

We Introduced this assumption as one of the organizing concepts of our 
research effort. We expected that from an Implementation of that concept: 

- guidance will emerge as an essential subsystem of education, one 
which,' In Interacting with other subsystems, will serve directly 
to facilitate learning; 

- the role of guidance In the total educational process will be 
clearly delineated; and 

- guidance will become an Integrated and Integral subsystem of 
schooling. 

An analysis of relevant research and literature on guidance Indicated 
that the guidance view explained above as Assumption Is a radically 
new concept. Based on this concept, we proposed that. If there Is a 
p.la_ce fpr_gn_ljl,ajxce__lPL educatl on. it will be basic and essential rather 
than supplementary and optional . It was expected that, from an Imple- 
mentation of the guidance view explained here, guidance programs will 
be developed around learning tasks. Furthermore, guidance will 
constitute one of the subsystems of education which. Interacting with 
other subsystems, will help the child to attain specific learning 
outcomes . 

The Application of the Systems Approach: Assumption 

The second assumption was a proposal which committed us to use a special 
methodology of research and design. We suggested that the guidance view 
Introduced In Assumption can be best Implemented by the use of a 
research and design paradigm called the Systems Approach. Although It 
has been widely used In other fields of endeavor, the Systems Approach 
Is a rather novel methodology In educational research, and Its use In 
guidance Is certainly Innovative. 

The Systems Approach appeared to be the only design method fully compatible 
and congruent with the svstem-llke guidance view Introduced In out first 
assumption . In the next two paragraphs, we will render a brief 
description of the systems approach as applied In the development of 
man-made entitles. 

The systems approach* to the development of systems offers a decision- 
making structure and a set of decision -making strategies. It makes 

*Bela H. Banathy, Instructional Systems. Palo Alto, California: Fearori, 1968 
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available for the designer a self-correcting, logical process for the 
planning, developmenc, and implementation of man-made organisms. It 
provides a procedural framework within which the purpose of the system 
is first specified and then analyzed in order to find out what functions 
have to be accomplished for the attainment of the purpose. Based on 
this finding, components can then be selected which are judged to be 
best to carry out the specified functions. Next, systems planning 
will ensure that components will be scheduled and will be available 
at the proper time with appropriate characteristics in order to 
accomplish functions which lead to the fulfillment of the stated 
purpose. Finally, evaluation continuously oversees the implementation 
of the purpose and becomes a basis for planned change for the improvement 
of economy and performance. 



The application of the systems approach to the development and main- 
tenance of systems makes it, therefore, possible to ensure that the 
performance specifications prescribed for the output will be met, or, 
if not, then performance shortcomings can be clearly assessed and reasons 
for failing to meet the expected output performance will be identified 
and located. Based on this data, appropriate adjustments can be 
identified and implemented in the operation and in the components of the 
system in order to achieve the desired state of output and to optimize 
the effectiveness and economy of the system. 

The methodology described above was planned to be applied in our 
research in order to create a model for an educational system. ^Thls 
model was' used to design a learning task-centered guidance program, 
which then might offer itself as a model for the design of counseling 
systems on any level of schooling. 

Based on the two-part rationale introduced above, we can no<^ state the 
overall objective of the research. 

THE RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 

The overall objective of the research was to evolve a guidance mouel 
composed of a decision-making structure and decision-making strategies, 
which can be used for the development of learning task-centered 
guidance programs on all levels of schooling. 

THE RESEARCH. PLAN 

The Definition of Research was tos (1) assess need; (2) state problem 
and purposes, (3) develop ^the research rationale and the research 
objective (all described above) and (4) foriBiul^te the research plan. 

Step 1 : Reviewed and analyzed relevant research and literature. 

Analyzed the outcome of the guidance project conducted during 
spring, 1967, for the purpose of evolving from it baseline 
dabs which was input Information for this proposed research. 

Step 2 ; Based on the systems approach a strategy for the design of 
a paradigm for the development of a learning-task oriented 
guidance program was developed. 
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Step 3 : Developed and described the paradigm» 

Step 4 ; Based on the paradigm developed a learning task-centered 

guidance program composed of a set of pre-installation 

strategies, such as: 

a. Train the components of the system within the overall 
learning model. 

b. Pretest the subsystems in a 'Mry run.'* 

c. Based on findings, make necessary changes. 

Step 5 ; The operational evaluation will include the following steps: 

a. Install the designed system into the original program. 

b. Measure outcomes and evaluate. 

c. Improve effectiveness and economy of the designed system 
by introducing changes based upon the feedback received 
from the evaluation. 



Step 6 ; Write up project and submit evaluation results to funding 
agency. 

Step 7 ; Information gathered as a result of this project will be 
disseminated, in the following manner: 

a. Visitors will be encouraged to discuss activities and 
results undertaken by project participants. 

b. The project director will seek opportunities to 
disseminate findings through appropriate professional 
journal publications. 

c. The project director will seek opportunities to 
disseminate findings through presentations at interested 
professional conferences. 



Critical Review of Relevant Literature 



Logical analysis .applied to systems approach in education is long 
overdue. In the absence of logical analysis, we have, in education, 
relied very heavily upon intuition and experiences alone. 

The systems approach offers educators a logical, psychologically- 
based technique for analyzing, caordinating, and controlling the 
complex of interrelated factors which contribute to the output of 
an educational institution--an educated person. A major requirement 
of systems approach is the specification of outputs --a delineation of 
desired terminal educational behaviors. In addition, it is likely 
that decisions formulated within the framework of systems approach 
will be locally oriented perceptions derived from local pressures and 
interpretations of needs. (Goldberg, 1965) 
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The state of affairs in the field of guidance demands a thorough 
re-evaluation. Factors contributing to the difficulties of present 
guidance practices stem from professional awareness that guidance 
programs are usually ill -conceived, ill-defined. Moreover, they are 
poorly practiced and poorly articulated. Little research has been 
concentrated on the question concerning identification of terminal 
behaviors expected as a result of guidance practices; and further, it 
is often only an assumption on the part of 'Vested interests" which 
pre -suppose that guidance counselors are the only persons qualified 
to bring about any particular desired outcome as a result of this 
practice. 



Krumboltz (1965) stated that the literature in the field of guidance 
is woefully weak in presenting specific methods and techniques that 
will lead to specific outputs with a known degree of probability. 

Generally, education is facing a constant dilemmao Educational 
expenditures are rising faster than income. Implications cited by 
O'Toole (1965) indicate an ever-increasing tax rate, both income and 
property, and it appears that this cost of education burden will fall 
upon the local property taxes if present conditions prevail. 

Resistance is rising to increased school expenditures, and this resis- 
tance is being felt at the local level in education. Less than a decade 
ago, it seemed that school bonds always passed without questions; now 
they are not always passed. Certainly they are not passed without 
considerable effort on the part of the petitioning school district. 
Pacific Grove Unified is a case in point. In 1967, we had to try twice 
before an override tax levy passed, even though to have lost would have 
made the district unable to operate its schools. 

O'Toole points out another factor, one which is more directly relevant to 
guidance. There is a need for increased logical analysis of educational 
long-range planning in order that today's decision-making will prove 
more accurate in the long run. The kinds of long-range planning 
include the need to specify educational objectives, assigning program 
priorities, evaluating program progress, and terminating or modifying 
programs when they are no longer meeting stated objectives and/or 
priority. 

The great challenge to education' is the ability to identify its critical 
problems and to conceive ideas and solutions to them. If we can assume 
the above to be true by definition, then it is important to develop a 
problem solving -oriented methodology, a systems approach, which reflects 
logical analysis to these critical problems as they arise and become 
identified. 

Optner (1965) defines problem-solving as an activity that maintains 
or improves a system's performance. A system is maintained or improved 
through the introduction of changes that utilize resources more 
effectively.. The total system consists, of all the objects, attri- 
butes, and relationships necessary to accomplish an objective, gives 
a number of constraints (the boundary of a system--the conditions the 
system intends to operate). 
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Background 

In March 1968, a pilot project was initiated in the Pacific Grove 
Unified School District aimed at the exploration of the use of the systems 
approach to guidance o Inasmuch the systems approach requires a clear 
statement of purpose around which to build a system, a purpose was 
searched for common to all subsystems of schooling; a purpose which, thus, 
would also become the purpose of guidance. It was proposed that schooling 
and its subsystems--such as guidance--should evolve around learning tasks 
to be accomplished in schools. Guidance was viewed as a subsystem 
interacting with other subsystems of the school in order to help each 
child attain specific learning outcomes. Other subsystems possibly 
include the instructional subsystems, administration, the home as a 
subsystem, and some others. 

The kindergarten was selected as the level of education for which to 
investigate the implementation of this systems-oriented and learning 
task-centered guidance view. 

During the initial stage of the pilot project, the research team- 
consisting of administrators, counselor, teachers, and a systems 
consultant --considered several domains of learning. This examination 
included social interaction, physici*! development, and decision making. 

Of these social interaction was given preference as the first to 
investigate. In this domain, several response classes, situational 
contexts, and interaction patterns were studied. As an outcome, one 
class of response and one situational context were selected and a set ■ 
of interaction patterns was identified. Based on these data, a 
behavioral objective was formulated which became the baseline for 
an analysis of learning tasks. As an outcome of this analysis, a 
set of twelve learning tasks was identified. It was suggested that 
the mastering of these tasks will enable the child to behave in the way 
described in the objectives. (Please refer to Appendix B) 
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Having reached this point, it was decided to relate these tasks to the 
home subsystems. The purpose of this undertaking was to determine what 
parents can do to bring about attitudinal and behavioral changes in their 
kindergarten children in order to facilitate the attainment of the 
selected social interaction objective. A team of parents, the kinder- 
garten teacher, and the elementary counselor met a couple of times to 
explore the feasibility of developing a home sub-system. 

Report of Data 



The data which was accumulated during the pilot project can be grouped 
into two categories: (1) Data relevant to the initial exploration* and 
(2) Data pertinent to the specified social interaction learning for which 
an objective was formulated and learning tasks vrere analyzed. In this 
writing, only the second category will be reported. 



*Note: The data accumulated during this initial exploration relates 

to the domains of physical development and decision making 
and to the different classes of behavior, situational contexts, 
and interaction patterns. These data were reported both in 
the minutes of the research meetings and in the final report 
of the pilot project. ( Instructional Systems Development ; 

A Systems Analysis Research Design . Pacific Grove Unified 
School District.) 

Of the several possible classes of responses in the social interaction 
domain, social interaction with adults and peers were selected; more 
specifically, interaction through communication involving verbal exchange, 
kinesthetics, and physical distance factors. As situational context, the 
listening post and story telling were nominated. Interaction patterns 
selected were; child-teacher, child-peers. Based on the data reported 
above, the following behavioral objective was formulated; 

In a kindergarten class, under the guidance of the teacher and having 
heard a recording at a listening post, a child within a group of six 
to eight children will participate in a discussion of the story. It 
is expected that within a four week period (for each child) an increase 
of frequency of verbalization will occur. 

Based on the objective, the research team explored the inquiry; 

What has to be learned by the child so that he can behave in the way 
described in the objective? The outcome of this inquiry was a set 
of learning tasks, which are listed as follows: 

> 

1. Verbal Interaction * 

a. Child and Teacher. The child learns that; 

(1) The teacher listens to him; 

(2) There are activities related to verbalization in 
which he is expected to participate; 
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(3) He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him; 

(4) He can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher; 

(5) He will be stimulated into verbal participation through 
verbal and nonverbal cues by the teacher; 

(6) He will be discouraged from irrelevant and excessive 
verbalization through verbal and non-verbal cues by 
the teacher; 

(7) He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage. (He will begin to listen to his 
teacher's statements for correct verbal order and use); 

(8) He must learn to focus on a topic discussion with 
purposeful verbalization (therefore, as a result of 
this recognition, he is going to listen)* 

b. Child and Peers. The child learns: 

(1) To develop a respect for another child's turn to talk; 

(2) To take his turn to participate (not usurping someone 
else's turn; also expected to participate when it is 
his turn) ; 

(3) To listen and make comments on what others are saying 
in the group; 

(4) To develop a tolerance for criticism from others in 
the group ; 

(5) To create an understanding of behavioral constraints 
while participating in a group discussion for a reason- 
able period of time “--such as while jumping around, shouting 
or not paying attention; 

(6) To discriminate in listening and following peer models 
of language pattern; 

(a) He learns vocabulary and use of complete statements; 

(b) The particular concern is not with writing out 
learning tasks for speech development, but for 
social interaction. 
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2* Feeling Comfortable 



a. Child and Teacher, The child learns that; 



(1) H?. can come to the teacher for help; 

(2) The teacher is there to protect him (surrogate mother); 

(3) The teacher is a friend--basic trust of an adult; 

(4) When he speaks to the teacher she will listen to him; 

(5) He will respond to the teacher's cues and limits, 
b. Child and Peers. The child learns: 

(1) To listen when other children talk; 

(2) That when he speaks, other children will listen; 

(3) To take his turn in group discussion or interaction in 
a formal or informal situation; 

(4) To listen and respect points of view from other children; 

(5) The give and take of other childrens' criticism; 

(6) That standards or rules for one are for all and that 
he is a part of the group; 

(7) That group approval and disapproval (group sentiment) 

give more awareness and sensitivity to the feelings of 

the group in which he is participating. 

3. Input Competence (The actual learning task was computed by 

subtracting the input competence from the expected competence.) 

} 

a. Verbal Interaction - Child and Adults. 






(1) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten for 
the first time will have learned certain experiences. 



( 2 ) 



It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have learned a range of verbal interactions with adults in 
the family. This range varies from little or no verbal 
participation to such things as dinner table discussion, 
church school experiences, family council, or nursery 
school participation, (The input competence is related 
to the extent he has participated under experiences in 
(2) above.) 
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(3) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have had verbal experiences with family member adults and 
neighborhood adults. (Competence depends on previous exper- 
iences he has had with adults prior to kindergarten). 

(4) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have a range of experiences dealing with verbal and non- 
verbal cues, such as father asking the child about what 
experiences he has had during the day, "What did you do 
today?" (The input competence is related to the extent he 
has participated.) 

(5) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have had limited learning experiences on how to focus con- 
versations with adults on specific topics. 

(a) Unless a child has participated in a structured sit- 
uation such as church school, nursery school, etc., of 
verbal and non-verbal activities, minimum competence 
is expected in this area. 

(b) A wide range of differences among entering kindergarten 
children is expected due to a wide range of differences 
in socio-economic and cultural background. 

Verbal Interaction--Child and Peers 

(1) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten for 
the first time will have learned certain experiences. 

(2) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have learned a range of verbal interactions with his peers. 
This range varies from little or no verbal participation 
with a child and his peers to such things as nursery and 
church school, neighborhood play groups, families of more 
than one, and discussion with other siblings. 

(3) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have had experiences of taking turns by joining in actively 
and cooperatively in an activity requiring verbal interaction 
which is in progress. 

(4) It is expected r.hat each child entering kindergarten will 
have had experiences requiring an ability to listen and then 
to make comments on what others are saying in a group. 

(5) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have had experiences requiring the development of a toler- 
ance for the criticism of others who are assembled in a 
group. (Expectation will be that such will be from zero 
to little or a limited experience.) 
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(6) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have had experiences requiring the attainment of an under- 
standing of behavioral constraints while engaging in a 
group discussion for a reasonable period of time (such as 
being overly active, noisy, or inattentive). (This is 

' a less structured situation and will range from no 
structure to limited structured group experiences.) 

c. Feeling Comfortable --Chi Id and Adult 

(1) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have learned to experience friendship with some adult 
outside the family. (This will be assessed by a check- 
list of expectations from parents or from the child 
directly by questioning.) 

(2) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
have experienced situations in which an adult has been 
helpful in a positive way to him, (This will be assessed 
by a checklist of expectations from parents concerning 
their kindergarten child or directly from the child by 
questioning.) 

(3) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten has 
had a trusting experience (as above in item 2) in baby 
sitting, nursery school, child care, doctors, hospitals, 
clinics. 

(^) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten learn 
to follow patterns established at home (tone of voice, 
gestures — verbal and non-verbal cues, acceptance and 
rejection of ideas--consistency of clues by parents and 
teachers). 

(5) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten will 
listen and respect points of view from other children. (a 
negative or zero assumption; most children have not had 
many experiences to be listened to by adults.) 

(a) Ask the parent, "When did you last listen to your 
child — and give instances. What does your child 

tell you about ^?"--f requency ; the last 

occasion; how frequently. 

(b) Responses should be pointed toward quality and 
relevancy of topics being discussed. 

(c) The child should be able to do things on his own — 
in a not too structured situation. 















d. Feeling Comfortable --Chi Id and Peers 

(1) It is expected that the child learns to listen when 
other children talk 

(a) Expectation is that it is seldom done unless 
previous experiences have been gained in nursery 
school, church school, etc. 

(b) Find out if he has had organized group experiences 
in church, nursery, etc., and what kind of contacts 
he has had with organized groups. 

(c) Any kind of group experiences with others is 
helpful--f rom formal to informal, which is usually 
considered best. 

\ 

\ 

(2) It is expected that each child entering kindergarten, when 
speaking, causes other children to listen. 

(3) The child learns to listen to the points o'i view from 
other children. 

(4) He takes his turn in group discussion and interaction. 

(5) He learns the give and take of other children's criticism- 
all of the above can be expected to be present to the 
degree that the child has experienced in formal and 
informal group relationships. 

4. Actual Learning Tasks 

a. Verbal Interaction 

(1) All items listed under the sub-headings of "verbal inter- 
action" are accepted as learning tasks. 

(2) The learning tasks as outlined under the area, "verbal 
interaction" are accepted as a logical sequence within 
a learning structure. That is, one learning task is 
expected to be experienced before another. 

b. Feeling Comfortable 

(1) All items listed under the sub-heading of "feeling 
comfortable" are accepted as learning tasks. 

(2) The learning tasks as outlined under the area "feeling 
comfortable" are accepted as a logical sequence within 
a learning structure. That is, one learning task is 
expected to be experienced before another. 
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Findings of Parent -Teacher-Counselor Meeting 
a. Vefbal Interaction 

(1) What can the family do in order to help the child? 

(2) The following is a suggestion to parents; it is not all- 

inclusive: Develop a respect for another child's turn 

to talko (Child and Peers) 

(a) When there are siblings, parents should insist on 
each child allowing another his full time to talk 
in family councils, at the dinner table, on family 
outings, and in organized or supervised games re- 
quiring verbal participation. 

(b) Parents should assure their children that each will 
be allowed time to speak without interruption when 
given time to talk. 

(c) Parents should set a good example for listening and 

taking turns when speaking in the presence of their 
child. 

b. Feeling Comfortable 

(1) What can the family do in order to help the child? 

(2) The following are suggestions to parents. These sugges- 
tions are not all-inclusive. 

(a) To learn that he can go to the teacher for help. 

(Child and Teacher) 

(1) Pay attention to your child when he talks. 

(2) Sit down with the child--listen and talk with him. 

(3) Allow some time during the day when the child is 
the p rimary focus of the parents* existence . 

(4) Do something beyond the usual routine for the 

child: play with him; talk with him; read with/to 

him. 

(b) The teacher is a friend--basic trust of an adult. The 
child can learn to trust other adults in his environment 
by having parents involve relatives and friends of the 
family. (The adult should make an effort to pay atten- 
tion to the child by listening and talking with him.) 
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Eva luation of Data and Implications for Current Research 



Two inquiries guided the analysis; \^at are the implications of the 
data for the design of a systems-oriented and learning task-centered 
guidance program? What use can we make of the data in the current 
project? 

Implications of the Findings 

The research reported here was based on two assumptions. Relevance 
and implications of findings was thus examined within the context of 
these two assumptions. 

The first assumption was that inasmuch as the purpose of schooling 
is to bring about changes (called learning) in pupils, the nucleus 
around which to design schooling should be specific learning tasks. 

Once learning tasks are defined, we need to identify whatever has to be 
done, or what functions have to be accomplished, in order to facilitate 
the mastering of learning tasks. It was expected that from this 
inquiry certain guidance functions will emerge as requirements for the 
attainment of tasks, and consequently, guidance personnel may be 
considered as components best suited to carry out such functions. 

These two expectations were further investigated and tested in the 
research. 

The second assumption was that the guidance view inherent in the 
first assumption can be best implemented by the use of the research 
and design paradigm, called systems approach. 

The majority of the data accumulated during the pilot project consisted 
of the identification and description of sets of learning tasks. It 
specified learning which needed to be accomplished in order to enable 
the learner to perform in the way described in the objective. Given 
a set of learning tasks, and based on this set, the design of the 
Instructional systen proceeded. As a first step of this design effort, 
functions needed to be nominated which were to be accomplished for the 
facilitation of the mastery of learning tasks. Our pilot research 
indicated that among functions which willlhave to be considered are 
some of the guidance kind, such as the prediction, assessment, and 
measurement of input competence and input characteristics of the 
learner. We also identified certain interaction functions through 
which to communicate input findings to the child and to the 
instructional and home environment. Furthermore, certain systems 
design and systems maintenance functions appeared to also be of the 
guidance kind. 

We discovered that learning tasks seemed to be a very logical, 
functional, and rational basis upon which to build instructional 
systems. We also concluded that the systems approach as a resoarch 
and design paradigm has many advantages among them, such as forcing 
attention to the purpose of the system; and on the specification of this 
purpose. The systems approach provided a decision making structure 
and strategies which enabled us to build an instructional program which 
guarantees the attainment of the statc^d purpose. 
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The Utilization of Data 



Findings produced as the outcome of the pilot research of last year 
and as reported were considered as baseline data constituting part 
of the research input. These findings, however, were further tested 
for applicability and adequacy. 
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Methods 

The objective of this research was to install - in the first grade* 
environment - a learning task -centered and systems oriented guidance 
sub-system with its peer systems as a model of schooling » It was 
expected that the model will be ujed in subsequent research as a 
blueprint for the construction of guidance programs throughout the 
school . 

Having this outcome expectation in mind, our immediate problem was 
to come up with a research plan or paradigm** which we can follow and 
thus carry out our research o We needed to devise a plan which was to 
enable us to design a learning task-centered and system oriented guidance 
model. In evolving this plan first we structured it in large steps 
and later, as we went along from one large step to the other, we 
further refined our plan and mapped out our detailed-in-between steps 
moves . 



*Note that the objective as stated is somewhat more specific than our 
earlier statement. First grade was chosen after consultation between 
Dr. Robert Gagne and research staff. First grade is a critical entry 
level period in a child's school life. Formal schooling begins at 
this level and it was determined that guidance practice would have 
more meaning evolving from a more typical educational program. 

**It is customary to call a plan for research a paradigm. One of the 
dictionary meanings of paradigm is pattern. Pattern is defined as an 
arragement or composition that suggests or reveals a design. (English, 

H. E. and English, A. C., A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychological 
and Psychoanalytical Terms . New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1958) 

It is this meaning that we are adopting here in using the term "paradigm". 
Paradigm implies the arrangement of research according to a planned 
design. 

The outcome of the application of our research paradigm will be models 
of systems on different levels of abstraction. A model is defined as 
a representation of a thing or an example of somfething to be made. A 
model can represent reality or its can represent! another model. For 
example a scaled down model of a train may represent a real train, or 
a map can represent a territory. On the other hand, a model of a 
train can be used for building another - somewhat different - model and 
a comprehensive map can be used as a model for a road map or a relief 
map. 






The Large Steps Research Plan 



Keeping in view that we were to install a guidance subsystem with its 
peer systems as a system of schooling; before we installed this 
system we needed to: 

a. Test it and train its component Sw Before testing and 
training we needed to; 

b. Actually develop the system and schedule iCs operations. 
Before development and scheduling we had to: 

Co Design our guidance model and its peer models as 
an educational model built around learning tasks. 
Prior to this design we needed to: 

du Construct a paradigm for the design of 
educational systems. 

If we reverse the sequence we have the development sequence implied - 
and earlier described in our research plan. 

The Research Strategy 

As an outcome of Step Two we want to produce a systems paradigm which 
will provide a plan for the design of educational systems. A 
paradigm for the design of educational systems will emerge from an 
examination of a paradigm for the design of general systems and from 
an observation of what educational systems are and how they operate. 

A paradigm for the design of general systems, on the other hand, 
can be evolved from an examination of what general systems look like 
and how they operate. 
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EVOLVING THE RESEARCH PLAN 



Goal .of Step Two ; 



Describe a strategy for the development 
of a Paradigm for Designing Educational 
Systems 



How General Systems Operate 
and 

Fwhat General Systems Are 1 



This Paradigm can be evolved 
from an examination of: 




and 



based on a description of: 



TEducation Systems I 









J 



I 



A description of the operation of educational systems was based on an 
understanding of how general systems operate and an educational model 
will be described based on the general systems model. 
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The departmental sequence of a research, aiming to establish a paradigm 
for designing educational systems Is presented In the diagram next. 

I 

Diagram 2 j 

THE RESEARCH STRATEGY ] 



WHAT SYSTEMS ARE 






1 



A GENERAL SYSTEMS MODEL 




A SYSTEMS MODEL OF 
EDUCATION 




HOW SYSTEMS OPERATE 




A MODEL OF OPERATION OF 
GENERAL SYSTEMS 




A MODEL OF OPERATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 




HOW SYSTEMS ARE DESIGNED 







A PARADIGM FOR DESIGNING 
GENERAL SYSTEMS 




A PARADIGM FOR DESIGNING 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 



The outcome of the application of the strategy outlined above was the 
construction of a paradigm for designing education systems. This 
paradigm will be described next. 
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The Design Paradigm 

The application of the strategy described under step two led to the 
design of a paradigm which is presented herCo The conceptual process 
of this application was discussed elsewhere*. The outcome 
of the process is presented now^ 

The Design of Systems 

Systems are designed to accept input and to transform the input into 
a specified outputs Instructional Systems** are designed to enhance 
the transformation of the learner into a state in which he possesses 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes, etc., which were specified as 
instructional goals. To bring about this output becomes the purpose 
of the system. 

Even though a great variety of instructional systems are known, and 
they can be developed to produce great varieties of outputs, still 
the general plan for instructional design is a common one. This 
plan--cailed here the Systems Paradigm--of fers a decision-making 
structure and a set of strategies as a self-correcting, logical 
process for design and development. According to this plan, first 
the purpose of the system is specified and analyzed in order to 
identify the processes and function®, which are to be carried out for 
the attainment of the purpose. Then, components are considered that 
are most suitable to the successful performance of required processes 
and functions. Systems planning will ensure that components needed 
will be available at the appropriate time and place to carry out 
specified functions. Finally, system control and adjustment methods 
are designed to ensure the purposed and adequate production and the 
economical operation of the system. The design of Systems is a process 
of continuing specification and refinement of needed input and 
expected output and of the planning in ever more detail of functions, 
components, their intergration, and their interactions, whereby the 
output state is to be achieved. 



*Bela H. Banathy, Systems and Education, A Research Edition, 1969 

**A detailed description of the applibation of systems concepts and 
systems view to instructional design appears in: Bela H. Banathy. 

Instructional Systems . Palo Alto, California: Fearon Publishers, 1968 
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From Systems to the Systems Paradigm 

In the literature of systems applications, we find numerous suggestions 
as to how to use the systems approach to instructional design® 

Various flow charts and block diagrams are presented, projecting five- 
step, eight-step, fifteen-step, etc® schemes® Often--and too often-- 
these schemes are offered without an explanation of how they were 
developed and how a particular scheme is related to systems theory 
or how it reflects the systems view® Thus, these schemes do not appear 
to be much more than prescriptions or recipes® 

My contention is that the systems approach is more than a tool for 
design and analysis; it is more than a structure and a set of strategies 
for decision making® It is the implementation of systems theory in 
practice; it is the embodiment of the systems view. 

The design and development of a system can be conceived as a system in 
itself® It is a system-producing system ® It is a viable system. It 
has an input, such as the educational requirements posited by the environ 
ment which the curriculum designed system is to satisfy® The operants, 
the operating material of the system, its resources, and constraints are 
other inputs® It has a system space within which processes have to be 
activated. These processes are carried out by components which have 
the specific design competences needed to transform the input into 
specified putput; into a functional instructional system® Finally, 
this system-producing system also has feedback-adjustment, by which 
to correct for the dif fence between the actual and desired output. 

The diagram next depicts--with the use of a familiar model --curriculum 
design as a system-producing system® 



Diagram 3 

A MODEL OF A (CURRICULUM) PRODUCTION SYSTEM 



SCHOOLING 



TRANSFORMATION 



INPUT 



Design and Development 
^ of an 

Instructional System 



OUTPUT 





Feedback /Adjustment 











The model above depicts the framework of an instructional system- 
producing-systemo This system is part of the larger system 
(suprasystem) of Schooling.. Its location--within the system of 
Schooling --mo St likely is the planning/adjustment (sub) systemo 

The system depicted above has four subsystems » The description 
of the operation of these subsystems will provide us a definition 
of the design strategies which are to be carried out in constructing 
instructional systems » The sum of these strategies is the system 
paradigm for instructional systems design. 

This paradigm will be described in the balance of this chapter in 
four parts corresponding to the four subsystems of a system-producing- 
systemo 

! 

The Input and the Input Process 

Certain needs might be indicated in the environment of schooling. 

Or an assessment can be made of such needs. Some of the needs can 
be conceptualized in terms of educational requirements. An analysis 
of these requirements--against existing curricula --might suggest the 
necessity to design new instructional programs. Resources available 
for design, and constraints within which the program is to operate, 
are stated. In view of the existing need, the stated requirements, 
resources, and constraints, the goal of the instructional program 
is formulated. The assumption is that the attainment of the goal will 
meet stated requirements and will satisfy the indicated need. 

Diagram depicts the input to a system of curriculum design. 



Diagram 4 



INPUT TO INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 



SCHOOLING 



I Needs 

N Requirements 

P Constraints 

U Resources 

T Instructional 



Goals 




SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 



TRANSFORMATION 



OPERATIONS 









A 

The diagram above and its earlier description also imply a process. 
Starting with an assessment of needs and the positing of (educational) 
requirements, through the analysis of resources needed and constraints 
to contend with, and ending with the statement of instructional goals; 
all these comprise a process which is conceived as the INPUT PROCESS 
of a system of curriculum design. 

TRANSFORMATION 



The input introduced into the systems space of curriculum design will 
activate certain operations which will transfer the input into output. 
The transformation process of instructional systems development has 
two major phases and each phase consists of a set of strategies. The 
nature; of the first phase is primarily one of analysis and the second, 
the design phase, is basically one of synthesis. It should be noted, 
however, that in systems development these two processes are usually 
interacting, even though one of them tends to dominate at certain 
phases of development and design. 

The Analysis Phase 

The first phase statts out with an analysis of the input, and primarily 
with an analysis of the instructional goal. The strategy of this 
analysis calls for a gradual specification of the goal into a set of 
performance objectives which will define whatever the learner is 
expected to be able to do, know, and feel as the outcome of the 
instructional program. This process of formulating performance 
objectives is rather well known, and we are acquiring increasingly 
more competence in designing and working with instructional objectives. 

The second strategy of the analysis phase, however, is often overlooked. 
This strategy is the identification and characterization of learning 
tasks. Once we have stated the performance expectations of the learner, 
we need to ask the questions What has to be learned by him in order to 
be able to perform in the way described in the objectives? It is only 
in the psychomotor domain of performance that a statement of performance 
might directly reveal the learning task. In the other behavioral 
domains, learning tasks can be inferred only through a process of 
analysis. As an outcome of this analysis, we shall come up with an 
inventory of learning tasks. Usually, we shall find that the learner 
has already mastered some of the tasks. The set of actual learning 
tasks will thus be computed by subtracting from the inventory those 
items which have been already mastered by the learner. As a final 
step, we need to characterize the learning task. Characterization 
means the application of two additional strategies: qualification 

and quantification. Qualification identifies the type of learning 
a task represents, such as: response learning, chain, discrimination, 

concept, or principle learning. Quantification is an assessment of 
the difficulty which the task poses to the learner. 



The strategies described above are reviewed in Diagram. 



Diagram 5 

STRATEGIES OF ANALYSIS 




The Design Phase 



The second phase of the transformation process of instructional 
systems development is the s 3 mthesis or design phase. The output 
of the analysis phase is a set of learning tasks which become input 
into the design phase. 

The initial inquiry of the design phase is: What has to be done by 

the instructional system in order to help the learner to master the 
learning tasks? Pursuing this inquiry, we shall identify a set of 
functions which the system has to provide for in order to facilitate 
the transformation of the learner from the input state to the output 
state. The first function is to consider alternative items of content 
and select the ones through which the learner can best confront the 
learning task. The second function is to design a learning environ- 
ment in which the content will be mediated to the student through 
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specific learning experiences. Thirdly, strategies are to be invented 
for the management of the learner, for his involvement in the learning 
experience and for the maintenance of his involvement throughout 
learning. The fourth function is the continuous monitoring of both 
the progress of the learner and the operation of the system. 

The second main strategy of the design is the consideration of 
components: the selection of human, media, and other material 

I resources which can be engaged in the functions identified. 

Components will be selected based on their assessed and measured 
potential to accomplish the functions for which they are considered. 

In identifying functions and in selecting components, the designer 
will consider alternatives and select those which promise the greatest 
potential for the facilitation of the iriastery of the learning task, with 
the highest possible efficiency of utilization, and at:the lowest 
possible cost to the system. This three -pronged requirement demands a 
trade-off process, the outcome of which will be the distribution and 
scheduling of systems functions among components. 

These design strategies will produce an integrated system of common 
design which, if implemented, will bring about a patterned interaction 
of system components. System planning ensures that components will 
be available at the appropriate time and with the characteristics 
needed to attend system functions which are required for the 
attainment of the goals of the system. 

Prior to implementation, the program developed should be tried out 
or pretested and, if indicated, its components should be trained. 

The strategies of systems design are reviewed in Diagram, 
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As an outcome of systems development, an Instructional system is 
designed which can be moved toward output and implementation. 

OUTPUT 



The process of output consists of several strategies. First, the 
designed instructional system needs to be tested against the output 
model in order to measure the extent to which the program--as developed- 
will ensure the attainment of performance objectives. This testing 
is usually conducted as a pilot implementation of the program. Test 
findings will indicate if there is any discrepancy between the actual 
and expected output. If there is no (significant) discrepancy, the 
program can be released for implementation. If there is a 
difference between what is and what should be, then we have to 
correct for the difference. (These output strategies are reveiwed 
in Diagram. ) 
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These are processes by which we can correct for the difference 
between the actual and the desired output. If there is a d " 
ference, this will be indicated by the testing of the output. The 
data gained from this testing need to be first interpreted in order 
to locate the source of the discrepancy. Then plans should be ^de 
to overcome the discrepancy by considering certain changes in the 
system. Next we shall consider strategies for the optimum intro- 
duction of these changes and finally the adjustment model or 
change plan will be reintroduced into the system. This feedback/ 
adjustment process is depicted in next piagram. 



Diagram 8 
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From a description of the process of instructional design in the 
systems mode has emerged a paradigm- -a research plan--for the 
development of instructional systems. This paradigm is now 
reviewed summarily in Diagram. 
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By way of summary, the development of instructional systems has been 
conceptualized here as a system-producing system. It produces 
instructional systems by engaging in the transformation of input-- 
coming from the environment of schooling--into output; into instruc- 
tional programs which will ensure the attainment of instructional 
goals. 



The paradigm described above was used to develop a learning task- 
centered program of schooling with special attention to guidance. 
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Results 



In order to evolve appropriate resultant roles in guidance and counseling 
within the context of this educational systems design., it was necessary 
to write model curriculum units o (Please refer to Appendix C) Two 
curriculum domains were considered--(l) Selective Listening and 
(2) Oral Communication. These curriculum domains were typical areas 
of academic concern in a first grade curriculum. Guidance and 
counseling roles that evolved were of a direct consequence of these 
curriculum building activities. 

Prior to the assignment of guidance and counseling of roles 
consideration was given to determine which member of the interdisciplinary 
school research team possessed the required competencies. 

The following represents the guidance and counseling activities that 
evolved during the preparation of the aforementioned curriculum units. 

The guidance and counseling representative acted as a behavioral 
consultant to the interdisciplinary school research team which consisted 
of administrators, teachers and parents, regarding the development 
and interpretation of curriculum units. In addition this represen- 
tative acted directly with teachers (administrators and parents 
tangentially) regarding the management of the learner within the 
classroom. Thirdly, this representative analyzed discrepancies 
noted between the learner's performance and the prescribed objectives. 
Subsequently in concern with the classroom teacher he assisted with 
the redesigning of learning experiences in order to more effectively 
meet individual needs of learners. 

Another area considered appropriate for the guidance and counseling 
representative was the assignment of responsibility regarding the 
development and implementation of evaluation methods and instruments 
regarding desired objectives. This aspect was not fully explored due 
to the pilot nature of this project. 

In addition to the identification of guidance and counseling roles 
directly related to purposes of instruction, our basic research 
activity made a contribution to systems research in general. A 
viable model was developed by which other school districts 
Interested in re-examining their entire educational structure may do 
so. Further a new perception on how to look at an educational 
system has been devised and shown to be a workable product--a product 
capable of facilitating change overs in an organized and meaningful 
manner. Programs can take on new meaning and upgrading through 
the implementation of this educational systems model. 
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Conclusion 

The major concern of this project was to find new ways of measuring 
the effectiveness of counseling and guidance. Increasingly school 
administrators are looking for positive and effective ways of 
measuring the values of instruction of which guidance and counseling 
is a part. In developing a new way to examine the value of counseling 
and guidance a new educational system evolved. 

Basically this new system assumes that the instructional program is 
the focus upon which an educational system revolves. In turn all 
functions found within the educational system revolve around the 
instructional program. It r'is within this context that we concluded 
that we have evolved a new concept of schooling which presents a 
novel way of viewing functions within a typical school setting. 

The following represents the schematic design (See attached design): 

* * 

Initially the input processes subsystem was conceptualized. Functions 
within this subsystem included the formulation of goals, objectives, 
curriculum units; the determination of input competencies of the 
learners involved, and the establishment of relevancy in relation 
to the learner's needs in order to meet proposed learning objectives. 
In addition, participating learners, parents and other significant 
adults involved in the learning process made up the input subsystem. 

Included within the formulation of goals, objectives and curriculum 
units were representatives of school administration, at both the 
district level and building level, of tieaching faculties, of guidance 
and counseling and of parents of learners. The guidance counselor 
in concert with the teaching faculty representative were the 
determinators of the input competencies of the learners involved 
during the pilot application of the educational model. In regard to 
the establishment of relevancy in relation to the learner's needs 
in order to meet the proposed objectives, the teaching faculty 
representative in concert with guidance counselor, managed this 
function within the input system. 

The actual implementation of the system--the interaction between the 
input team and the learners — is called the transformation process. 

It is here that the various components are scheduled for planned 
interaction with each child. Where the transfer of learning 
(transformation process) is taking place all forces are acting in 
concert. 
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The transformation process was managed by the teaching faculty 
representative. Once input competencies of the learner were 
established and relevance to his needs determined the teaching 
faculty representative was responsible, by virtue of having the 
greatest amount of competency in the area, for the involvement 
of the learner, the preparing of external conditions under which 
the learning experience was to be carried out and the management 
and assessment of the learner within the learning environment. 

The guidance counselor was a behavioral consultant to the teaching 
faculty representative during each of these phases, particularly 
in the phase concerned with management of the learner. 

There is a point at which the child emerges out of the transfor- 
mation process with degrees of achievement vis-a-vis behavioral 
objectives. This point in the system's model is called the output . 

All the efforts expended during the input and transformation 
processes create for the child the conditions of the output stage. 
Subsequent to these interactions the teaching faculty representative 
and the guidance counselor collaborate to observe the child as he 
emerges from the transformation process. 

A necessary part of this system is the feedback-control aspect which 
is called the adjustment stage. This stage is superimposed upon the 
whole system and can be felt at any time in each of the previously 
stated stages. The most. likely placee for adjustment are in the 
input and output stages. This quality control factor, keeps the 
system functioning at its best possible ef ficiency--some children 
are not taught things they know already, and others have curriculum 
continually redefined to assist them to meet their learning objectives 
(adjustment). 

Within the adjustment and quality control phase the guidance counselor 
and the teaching faculty representative established (1) whether the 
learner had met his prescribed objective(s) and was ready to 
progress -to the next level of abstraction; (2) whether new Teaming 
experiences had to be provided to help learner meet the described 
objective; and/or (3) whether a new objective had to be written 
due to its inappropriateness to the learner's ability and interest 
level. Due to the pilot model approach taken behavior assessments 
in relation to meeting prescribed objectives were accomplished 
informally. These functions need to be more formalized in an 
operational phase. 

The facilitation subsystem is overlaid onto the input, transformation 
and output subsystems. It is within this subsystem that all support 
material is developed and infused into the appropriate subsystem 
channel. The building administrator was seen to possess the 
competencies required for the fulfillment of this subsystem's tasks. 
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Continually pulling together all of the components within each of the 
subsystems in order that the entire educational systems design 
functions as a whole is the responsibility of the integration sub- 
system. The district level administrator was seen as the primary 
perSon xe sponsible for the implementation of this subsystem in 
collaboration with the building administrator. 

Thus it is the proposed conclusion of this project that a new, viable 
educational system model has been developed. It is now ready to 
be implemented operationally for extensive field testing. Further- 
more this system identified a number of roles for a guidance counselor 
within a new context. The values of these roles can be analyzed for 
its cost--ef fectiveness more readily be administrators than by 
traditional methods. Moreover this project broadened the concept 
of guidance and counseling since evolved guidance and counseling 
roles were deemed to be appropriate, by virtue of possessing certain 
competencies, in each of the major subsystems involved with the 
facilitation of learning. 

Of major importance is the evolvement of the counselor and teacher 
team. in the educational process--each discipline complemented each 
other during both the instructional design implementation and 
evaluation phases. Further videotape recordings as a means to 
observe and evaluate performances of children was considered of . 
supplemental value also. Utilizing videotaping of activities within 
an educational system which by implication .individualize instruction 
it was found that more than one camera unit must be used and they 
must be mobile. In addition there must be. a director familiar with 
the multiple activities taking place to assist cameramen with 
where they should be and when. This need suggests increased costs 
that have to be weighed vis -\a -vis its effectiveness. For every 
observation a trained observer was found to be satisfactory. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that the activities undertaken by this project, be 
expanded into a broader educational context. That is to say, there is 
a need to further validate the effectiveness of suggested counselor . 
roles by establishing control and experimental groups of adults and 
children utilizing the educational systems model developed and piloted 
during this project. 

It is recommended that expertise be developed in specific areas of 
counseling such as curriculum development, child management, parent- 
school coordination, personal-social counseling, educational counseling, 
and vocational counseling. It is recommended that the roles of other 
significant adults be examined within. the educational systems design 
product as well. Consideration of roles must take on an interdisciplinary 
re-evaluation in order to be effective and meaningful. 
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It is recommended that institutions of higher learning re-examine 
their current guidance counseling training programs and include 
greater emphasis upon curriculum development and child management 
activities . 

It is recommended that institutions of higher learning and school 
districts nationwide institute training in systems theory and 
application as applied to public school education. 
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As a result of a series of: meetings among district guidance personnel, 
kindergarten teachers and a consultant competent in the area of systems 
approach, twelve (12) learning tasks were identified. These learning 
tasks dealt with a necessary attitudinal state that one has in order 
that his predisposition to l e arning is not hampered. That is to say, 
children should have a feeling of relative comfort within a classroom 
setting in order that they can learn, optimally various learning tasks 
presented to them. 

These twelve (12) learning tasks become, the basis upon which an analysi 
of functions emerge and which become part of the development of a 
parent subsystem. Parents in developing their subsystem will be asked 
to participate in ’’planning sessions” based upon a discussion of the 
behavior of their kindergarten child. Each parent will be asked to 
identify his behavior expectancy in relation to each learning task 
and what he plans to do behaviorally to help his child attain these 
behavior expectancies during a short period of time. Subsequently, 
the parent group will meet with guidance and teaching personnel in 
order to assess the success of their children in meeting learning 
tasks . 

Feeling Comfortable 

A. Child and Teacher--The Child Learns that: 

1. He can come to the teacher for help. 

2. Teacher is there to protect him (surrogate mother) 

3. The teacher is a f riend--basic trust of an adult 

4. When he speaks to the teachers, she will listen to him 

5. He will respond to teacher's cues and limits 

B. Child and Peers --The Child Learns: 

1. To listen when other children talk 

2. That when he speaks, other children will listen 

3. To take his turn in group discussion or interaction in 
a formal or informal situation 

4. To listen and respect points of view from other children 

5.. He learns the give and take of other children’s criticism 

6. He learns that standards or rules for one are for all; 
that he is part of the group 
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7. Group approval and disapproval (group sentiment') 
give more awareness and sensitivity to the feelings 
of the group in which he is participating 
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CURRICULUM DOMAIN: SELECTIVE LISTENING 



NEED : 

Children, as they develop, need to be able to: (1) listen with 

competence in structured settings, (2) listen with competence 
under various disruptive circumstances (work, noise, parent 
visitations, etc.) and, (3) listen with competence over a 
sustained period of time. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

Given a verbal or non-verbal stimulus the learner will respond 
with competence to the stimulus, in a predetermined way. Response 
variations are: (1) oral, (2) graphic, or (3) psychomotor. 

Accurate responses are expected. Circumstances revolve around 
classroom settings. 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE #1 



Given an oral, graphic, or psychomotor stimulus, the learner will 
visibly focus upon the source of the stimulus. He will follow 
directions given by the source four times out of five, and in 
sequence when indicated and can miss only one item in a sequence 
of five. He v/ill become discriminatory even under specifically 
introduced disruptive circumstances in the classroomo The learner 
will be expected to increase his attention span in comparison to 
his initial span. He is allowed to miss only one information out 
of four. 

The learner will reconstruct sequential order without assistance four 
times out of five. He will complete a given sequential arrangement 
within a 60 second period consisting of five-ten sequence units. He 
will be able to exhibit this mastery either in a group of peers or 
in the presence of a person familiar to him. 

Sub-Objective #1: To demonstrate ability to arrange concrete 

materials in sequential order 

One of a group of 8 children, the learner will be shown, in random 
order, a set of concrete materials. The teacher will make a model 
of a sequenced order of concrete materials. The learner will be 
asked to place materials in a sequenced order similiar to the 
pattern uf the teacher's model without teacher assistance within a 
stated time period. 












-Objective i^2i Focusing attention on the source of InfoinTif^ tion 

One of a group of 8 children, the learner will be shown, in random 
order, a set of six pictures representing events in- a familiar story. 
The learner will listen to the first distinct and logical part of 
the story and select, with help if necessary, the appropriate picture 
from the set. The learner will listen to the remaining parts of 
the story and will select at the end of each part, the correct 
pictures.. He will be given as much help as necessary. The learner 
will be shown the set of six pictures in random order for the second 
time. He will hear the story again, and will select, without 
guidance, the appropriate picture from the set that matches each 
distinct and logical part of the story. The correct selection of 
5 out of 6 pictures is the minimum expected level of accuracy, 

Sub-Objective y^3; Listening discriminatelv unde r multiple, 

disruptive stimuli 

In a classroom setting, with regular work being performed, tte learner 
will listen to an unfamiliar story. The learner will arrange a set 
of six pictures, each representing a section of the story, in 
appropriate sequential order within a 60-second time period, with 
no assistance. Self-correction, when necessary will be accepted. 

The learner will select 5 out of 6 pictures as a minimum expected 
level of accuracy. 

Sub-Objective #4; To follow directions, when necessary, in sequence 

In a group of 6-8 children, or in a tutorial setting, having heard 
a series of three commissions, the learner will perform these 
commissions without teacher assistance, and within a 60 second time 
period. The learner will follow the directions in the same sequence 
as the series presented, without errors. Self-corrections will be 
accepted at each attempt, 

gub-Ob.ie ctive #5 ° Increasing attention span 

One of a group of 8 children, the learner will listen to a series of 
4 unfamiliar stories at a listening post for a 40-minute period 
of time. The learner will be allowed to leave the list6ning post 
any time he wishes. He will answer 4 questions per story constructed 
to assess comprehension. The questions will, sequentially, progress 
from the obvious to the inferred. The learner will demonstrate his 
ability to increase his attention span by answering 3 out of 4 

questions in each of the 4 stories, and the learner will listen to 
a minimum of 3 stories. 
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V 

LEARNING TASKS 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 



SET A, 


Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding. 
The child learns: 


1. 


To hear 


2. 


To see 


3. 


To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which 
indicate to him that he needs to listen to a source 


4. 


To have mental ability commensurate to the demands 
of learning tasks proposed 


5. 


To demonstrate a knowledge of left-right progression 


SET B. 


Selective Listening Skills and Responding. The child 
learns : 


1. 


To focus on the source 


2. 


To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 


3o 


To listen under disruptive circumstances and to 
become discriminatory among multiple stimuli in 
the classroom 


4. 


To increase his attention span 


5o 


To pay attention to significant aspects of information 



II. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 



SET Ao 


The Child in Relationship to His Teacher. The child 
learns that: 


1. 


There are activities related to listening in 
which he is expected to participate 






2. 


He can feel comfortable in the presence of his teache 
for the teacher is there as a friend 


3. 


He will be stimulated into participation through 
verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher 


4. 


He gains positive reinforcement when he does what 
is expected of him 


5. 


He gains approval following the teacher's behavioral 
models 


6. 


He can come to the significant adult for help 


SET B. 


The Child in Relationship to His Peers. The child 
learns that: 


1. 


To adhere to behavioral constraints--such as not 
jumping around, shouting or not paying attention 


2. 


To develop a respect for another child's turn to 
perform and to participate when it is his turn 


3. 


That his peers can be helpful 


SET C. 


The Child and Self. The child learns: 


1. 


To respond with immediacy 


2. 


The child learns to involve himself confidently 
and responsively 


3. 


To develop a positive attitude toward listening and 
that he can become interested in things he has not 
previously experienced. 



III • Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 
SET A. « The Child Will Learn; 



1 . 



To recall stories he has heard 






2. To answer questions relevant to stories he has heard 

3. To retell content of what he has heard 

CONTENT UNIT A : Demonstrating Ability to Arrange Concrete Materials 

in Sequential Order 

(Relevant to Sub -Objective #1) 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding . 

The Child Learns: 

1. To hear 

2. To see 

3. To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which indicate 
to him that he needs to listen to a source 

4. To have mental ability commensurate to the demands of 
learning tasks proposed 

5. To demonstrate a knowledge of left -right progression 

SET B. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The Child 
Learns: 

1. To focus on the source 
II. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 

SET A. The Child in Relationship to His Teacher . The Child 
Learns that: 

1. There are activities related to listening in which he 
is expected to participate 

2. He can feel comfortable in the presence of his teacher, 
for the teacher is there as a friend 

3. He will be stimulated into participation through 
verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher 

4. He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 

5. He gains approval following the teacher's behavioral 
models 
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6. He can come to the significant adult for help 

SET B. The Child in Relationship to His Peers . The Child 
Learns 

lo To adhere to behavioral constraints--such as not 
jumping around,, shouting, or not paying attention 

2» To develop a respect for another child *s turn to 
perform and to participate when it is his turn 

3. That his peers can be helpful 

SET C. The Child and Self . The Child Learns i 

1. To respond with immediacy 

2. To involve himself confidently and responsively 
III. Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 

SET A. The Child will Learn ; 

1. To relate and demonstrate his ability to listen in 
mathematics and art domains 

CONTENT FOR UNIT A 

Arranging in sequential order strips of 
varying lengths which are presented In 
random order. 

I. Learning Experiences 

A. Prerequisite input Competencies 

Prerequisites are that the learner can see, can hear and 
can respond to verbal and non-verbal clues. The learner 
will have mental ability needed to understand basic 
learning tasks proposed. 

B. The learner will be observed and discrepancies in 
physical and mental capabilities will be identified. 

C. Provision will be made for adjustments. 

II. Involving the Learner 

A. One of a group of 3 children, the learner will be asked 

to look at a set of six strips of colored paper of varying 
lengths. He will listen to remarks made by the teacher 
about how the strips can be placed in sequenced order. 








B. 


The learner will be asked to suggest situations when 
sequential order is important. He will be asked to 




state when left-to-right progression is important. 


c. 


The learner will listen to the teacher review the 
importance of using left-to-right progression when 
arranging materials in a sequential order. 



III. External Conditions 



A. 


A set of six strips of colored paper will be presented 
on a flannelboard to the learner. The learner will be 
asked to look at the strips and arrange them in a 
sequential order. 


B. 


The learner will listen to comments from others in the 
group as to the precision of the arrangement. 


C. 


The learner will be guided, as necessary, to arrange the 
paper strips in order as to shortest to longest, or 
longest to shortest in left-to-right order. 


D. 


The learner will observe another member of the group and 
make suggestions as to correctness of the sequence. 


E. 


The learner will arrange a set of six colored paper strips 
in sequenced order as to shortest to longest, longest to 
shortest in left-to-right progression. 


F. 


The learner will be told whether or not his paper strips 
are arranged in an ordered sequence. 


G* 


This process continues until the learner can select and 
arrange all paper strips correctly, matching the teacher's 
mode 1 . 



IV. Management of Learner 



A. 


The learner will be assisted as much as necessary during 
the presentation of the teacher's model and then encouraged 
to respond independently when arranging his set of paper 
strips. 


B. 

• 


The learner will be informed, when working independently, 
how well his responses compare to model used during initial 
presentation of learning experience. 


C. 


The learner will be informed whether or not he has arranged 
all six strips correctly in sequential order. 


D. 


The learner will maintain his motivation toward the 
learning task. 
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V. Assessment 

A. The learner will be expected to arrange all six strips of 
paper in proper sequential order during his performances 
within a 90” time period. Self-correction will be 
accepted at each attempt. 

B. Discrepancies will be recorded and provisions made for 
additional experiences. 

C. The home will be informed about the performances of the 
learner and recommendations will be given for giving 
assistance to the child at home. 

D. Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT B ; Focusing Attention on the Source of Information 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective #2) 

I . Primary Sets of Learning Taska 

SET A. Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding ; 

The child learns: 

1. To hear 

2. To see 

3. To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which 
indicate to him that he needs to listen to a source. 

SET B. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The 
child learns: 

1. To focus on the source 

II. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 

SET A. The Child in Relationship to His Teacher . The child 
learns that: 

1. There are activities related to listening in which he 
is expected to participate 

2. He can feel comfortable in the presence of his teacher, 
for the teacher is there as a friend 

4 ■ 

3. He will be stimulated into participation through verbal 
and non-verbal cues by the teacher 

He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 



4 . 
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5. He gains approval following the teacher's behavioral 
models 

6. He can come to the significant adult for help 

SET B. The Child in Relationship to His Peers . The child 
learns that: 

1. To adhere to behavioral constraints--such as not 
jumping around, shouting, or not paying attention 

2. To develop a respect for another child's turn to 
perform and to participate when it is his turn 

SET C. The Child and Self . The child learns; 

1. To develop a positive attitude toward listening and 
that he can become interested in things he has not 
previously experienced 

III . Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 

SET A. The Child will Learn ; 

1. To relate and demonstrate his ability to listen in 
mathematics, art and literature domains 

CONTENT FOR UNIT B 

Listening to a short story such as "The 
Travels of a Fox" and analyzing which 
pictures graphically represent various 
parts of the story. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I. Prerequisite Input Competence 

A. Prerequisite; the learner can see, can hear, can respond 
to verbal and non-verbal clues, can discriminate among 
phenomena expressed by the pictures to be used, and can’ 
demonstrate ability to do left-to-right sequencing of 
materials. 

B. The learner will be observed and discrepancies in physical 
and mental capabilities will be identified. 

C. Discrepancies will be corrected by additional learning 
experiences. 
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II. Involving the Learner 

A. One of a group of 8 children,, the learner will be asked to 
look at a set of six pictures, each representing a distinct 
and logical event in a familiar story. He will listen to 
remarks made by the teacher about how a picture can 
represent an event. 

B. The learner will be asked to suggest how pictures may be 
arranged to tell a story. 

C. The learner will listen to the teacher state that this 
set of pictures will be used to see how well he can keep 
his attention directed toward a given part of a story 

he has heard before. 

III. External Conditions 

A. A set of six pictures are presented for the attention of 
the learner. He is to look at the pictures and suggest 
which familiar story they represent. 

B. The first distinct and logical part of the story is 
presented to the learner. 

C. The learner will be guided to select the correct pictorial 
representation. Five remaining parts of the story are 
presented, and the learner will select, at the end of 
each part — with teacher assistance — the correct picture. 

He will place the pictures, one at a time and from left 

to right, in a cardholder. 

D. Having heard the story for a second time, the learner will 
arrange the pictures in logical sequential order, similar 
to his former arrangement. 

Ec The learner will be told whether or not his pictures 
are arranged in correct sequence. 

F. This process continues until the learner can select and 
arrange all pictures correctly. 

IV. Management of Learner 

A. The learner will be assisted as much as necessary during 
the first reading of the story, then encouraged to respond 
independently during the second reading. 

B. i^The learner will be informed after his second performance 

how well he did as compared to his performance when being 
directly guided by the teacher. 
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C. The learner will be Informed if he arranged all six pictures 
correctly, 

D. The learner will adjust to meet individual differences. 

E. The learner will be helped to maintain his motivation 
toward the learning task, 

V. Assessment 

A. The learner will be expected to arrange all six pictures 
in proper sequential order during both performances. 

Self -correction will be accepted at each attempt. 

B, Discrepancies will be recorded and provisions made for 
additional experiences, 

C, The home will be informed about the performance of the 
learner and recommendations will be given for giving 
assistance to the child at home, 

D. Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT C: Listening Discriminatelv under Multiple, Disruptive 

Stimul i 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding . The 
child learns: 

1. To hear 

2o To see 

3, To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which 

indicate to him that he needs to listen to a source 

SET B. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The child 
learns : 

1. To focus on the source 

2. To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 

3. To listen under disruptive circumstances and to become 

discriminatory among multiple stimuli in the classroom 
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II . Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 



SET A. 


The Child in Relationship to His Teacher. The child 
learns thats 


lo 


There are activities related to listening in which he 
is expected to participate 


2. 


He can feel comfortable in the presence of his teacher, 
for the teacher is there as a friend 


3. 


He will be stimulated into participation through verbal 
and non-verbal cues by the teacher 


4o 


He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected to him 


5. 


He gains approval following the teacher's behavioral 
models 


6. 


He can come to the significant adult for help 


SET B. 


The Child in Relationship to His Peers. The child learns 


1. 


To adhere to behavioral constraints--such as not jumping 
around, shouting, or not paying attention 


SET C. 


The Child and Self. The child learns^ 


1. 


To respond with immediacy 


2. 


To involve himself confidently and responsively 


3. 


To develop a positive attitude toward listening and 
that he can become interested in things he has not 
previously experienced 



III • Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 



SET A. 


The Child will Learns 


1. 


To relate and demonstrate his ability to listen in 
mathematics, art and literature 

CONTENT FOR UNIT C 

(1) listening to an unfamiliar story 
such as Curious George, (2) sequentially 
arranging graphic representations found 
in that story, (3) being exposed to 
specific multiple disruptive circum- 
stances such ass someone walking into 
the room for scheduled children or the 
room phone buzzing. 


o 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I , Prerequisite Input Competences 

A. The learner will be able to demonstrate that he can focus 
on source, follow directions, and listen in a quiet, 
uninterrupted setting. 

B. Observe discrepancy between prerequisite and input 
competencyo 

C. Prior learning experiences will have been provided to 
master prerequisite competence » 

II. Involvement of Learner 



A. The learner will be asked to leave the regular classroom 
setting and to sit with the teacher in a pre -determined 
location apart from the other members of the class. He 
will be asked to see how well he can listen with all the 
other noise going on. 

B. The learner will be told that he will listen to a story; 
that careful listening will be necessary because he has not 
heard the story before, and it is important to listen 

even though there are disturbances, because the story will 
not be repeated. Having heard the story, he will be asked 
to arrange a set of six pictures in order. 

C. The learner will- be asked to listen with his attention 
focused on the story, regardless of other interruptions in 
the classroom. 

III. External Conditions 



A. The learner's attention will be returned to story and he 
will be asked to recall favorite stories he has heard 
previously. 

B. The learner will listen to an unfamiliar story. 

C. The learner will keep his attention focused on the story 
as a result of previous teacher-model conditioning. The 
teacher has on five previous specified circumstances, 
remained with her reading task (reading story through 
without delays) despite disruptions. 

D. The learner will arrange a set of six pictures in correct 
sequence of story he has heard, with no assistance. . 

E. The learner will discuss with the teacher how many of the 
pictures were arranged in correct sequence. 
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Management of Learner 

A. The learner will receive guidance and direction only before 
and after his performance. 

B. The learner will be informed of correctness of response 
after his performance. 

C. The learner will adjust to meet individual differences. 

D. The learner will be helped to maintain his motivation 
toward learning tasks. 

Assessment 

A. The learner will be assessed according to the following: 

1. Continued focus on the story, ignoring the class- 
room noise 

2. Listen to uninterrupted story 

3. Correctness to sequence of arrangement of six 
pictures 

4. 60-second time period for arrangement of pictures 

5. Amount of assistance needed 

6. Number of self-corrections 

B. Discrepancies noted and recorded, and provisions made 
for additional learning experiences based on results. 

C. The home will be informed about the performance of the 
learner and recommendations will be given for giving 
assistance to the child at home. 



D. Retest 



CONTENT UNIT D; Following Directions; when Necessary, in Sequence 



(Relevant to Sub-Objective #4) 
I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 



SET A. 


Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding. 
The child learns; 


1 . 


To hear 


2. 


To see 


3. 


To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which 
indicate to him that he needs to listen to a source 


SET B, 


Selective Listening Skills and Responding. The child 
learns : 


1. 


To focus on the source 


2. 


To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 



XI. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 



SET A. 


The Child in Relationship to His Teacher. The child 
learns that: 


1. 


There are activities related to listening in which 
he is expected to participate 


2. 


He can feel comfortable in the presence of his teacher, 
for the teacher is there as a friend 


3. 


He will be stimulated into participation through verbal 
and non-verbal clues by the teacher 


4. 


He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 


5. 


He gains approval following the teacher's behavioral 
models 


6. 


He can come to the significant adult for help 


SET B. 


The Child in Relationship to His Peers. The child 
learns that: 


1. 


To adhere to behavioral constraints--such as not 
jumping around, shouting, or not paying attention. 


2. 


To develop a respect for another child's turn to 
perform and to participate when it is his turn 



SET C. The Child and Self . The child learns i 

1. To respond with immediacy 

2. To involve himself confidently and responsively 

3. To develop a positive attitude toward listening and 
that he can become interested in things he has not 
previously experienced 

III . Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 
SET A. The Child will Learn ; 

1. To relate and demonstrate his ability to listen in 
mathematics, art and literature domains 

CONTENT FOR UNIT D 

Acting out such directions as: walk to 

the chalkboard, find the largest piece 
of chalk, and write your name on the 
line by an x, etc. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I. Prerequisite Input Competencies 

A. The ]. earner can respond to verbal and non-verbal clues that 
direct him to focus on the source of information. 

B. The learner has been observed in relation to prerequisite 
and discrepancies are recorded^ 

C. Discrepancies will be corrected by additional learning 
experiences. 

II. Involving the Learner 

A. One of a group of 6 to 8 children, the learner will listen 

to preparatory remarks by the source regarding the importance 
of listening. The learner will" be asked to relate a time 
when he has followed directions at school, at home, or on the 
way to school. The learner will respond regarding how well 
he thinks he can remember one direction, then two, then three, 
one after the other. 

B. The learner will be asked to suggest skills necessary to 
follow three directions one after the other. 

C. The learner will listen to a restatement of the skills 
necessary to follow a series of three directions and that 
practicing these skills will help him to listen better. 
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III. External Conditions 



A. The learner will be told that now he will have an opportunity 
to see how well he can perform three directions, one after 
the other, as given him. 

B. The learner will listen to three directions. The learner 
will observe as another child in the group performs the 
series, with assistance from the group, if necessary. 

C. The learner listens to a different series of directions. 

He will be asked to follow the directions in the same 
order as given. Series of directions presented include: 

Close the door, put an x on the chalkboard, and give three 
book^^to John. 

D. The learner will be assisted by verbal and non-verbal 
clues from others, and by gaining positive reinforcement 
and approval after his performance. 

E. Continue procedure until learner(s) succeed(s). 

IV. Management of Learner 

A. The learner will be given assistance throughout the learning 
experience. Hov/ever, he will not have achieved optimum 
performance until he has followed three directions correctly 
in order, without help. 

B. The learner will be informed of the conclusions of the 
members of the group as to how many of the series of three 
directions were followed in order. 

C. The learner will be asked to suggest ways he can improve 
his' ability to follow directions. 



D. The learner will adjust to meet individual differences. 

E. The learner will be helped to maintain his motivation 
toward learning tasks. 




Assessment 



A. The learner's responses will be recorded in regard to: 

accuracy in following directions 
following directions in sequence given 
amount of assistance given 

60 -second length of time to perform number of self- 
corrections 
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B. Discrepancies noted and recorded^ and provisions made 

for additional experiences based on the conclusions. 

C. The home will be informed about the performance of the 

learner and recommendations will be given for giving 

assistance to the child at home. 

D. Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT E ; Increasing Attention Span 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective VAS) 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Prerequisite Skills for Listening and Responding . 

The child learns: 

1. To hear 

2. To see 

3. To be aware of verbal and non-verbal clues which 
Indicate to him that he needs to listen to a source 

set B. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The child 
learns : 

1. To focus on the source 

2. To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 

3. To listen under disruptive circumstances and to become 

discriminatory among multiple stimuli in the classroom 

4. To Increase his attention span 
II* Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 

set a. The Child in Relationship to His Teacher . The child 
learns that: 

1. There are activities related to listening in which 
he is expected to participate 

2. He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 



3. 



He can come to the significant adult for help 



SET Bo The Child in Relationship to His Peers . The child 
learns 

1. To adhere to behavioral constraints-- such as not 
jumping around, shouting, or not paying attention 

SET C. The Child and Self . The child learns 2 

1. To respond with immediacy 

III. Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 

SET A. The Child will Learns 
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1. To relate and demonstrate his ability to listen 
in mathematics, art, and literature domains 

CONTENT FOR UNIT E 

Listening to stories presented which will 
include: (1) Caps for Sale (2) Little Toot 

(3) The Biggest Bear, and (4) Andy and the 
Lion for a minimum 20 minutes and a total 
time of 40 minutes and answering questions 
which include: (1) "What is the title of 

the story (or stories) heard?" (2) "How 
did the monkey’s attention get directed 
toward the caps in the first place?" 

(3) "What was the lesson taught or inferred 
by the story?" (4) "What is he going to do 
now?" (logical extension inferred from the 
story.) Responses given by children will 
reflect convergent expectancies made by 
authors. For example, in response to 
question #2 the answer should imply, "He 
should have gone his own way and minded his 
business o" 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I. Prerequisite Input Competencies 

A. The learner will demonstrate that he can focus on the 
source of sound heard, by remaining at the listening area 
for a longer period of time than at previous sittings. 

The learner's listening span will be recorded in number 
of minutes. 

% 

B. Amount of time of prior performance will be compared to 
amount of time spent on this performance. 
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II. Involvement of the Learner 



A. One of a group of 6-8 children., the learner will be asked 
to suggest ways a listening post can Improve his ability 
to listen. 

B. The learner will be told that four stories, which he has 
not heard before, will be presented at a listening post. 

He will be led to conclude that four stories are more 
than are usually presented at one sitting. 

C. The learner will be told that he will use the listening post 
and will be asked questions afterward, to check on how 
much he has listened to. The learner will be led to 
understand that the longer he listens, the more questions 

he will be able to answer. He will be assured that he 
may leave the listening area at any time he wishes. 

III. External Conditions 



A. The learner will begin listening to a series of four 
stories at a listening post. 

B. Learner will continue to listen for a longer time than 
before. The learner's previous attention span will serve 
as a model for this performance. 

C. The learner will be allowed to leave listening area when 
he considers his listening time ended. 

D. The learner's listening time will be recorded. 

E. The learner will be asked to answer comprehensive questions 

In relation to the amount of story content he has listened 

to . 

IV. Management of Learner 

A. Number of questions answered and the number of correct 
responses to questions are recorded. 

B. The learner will be Informed of correctness of response 
after his performance. 

C. The learner will adjust to meet individual differences. 

D. The learner will be helped to maintain his motivation 

toward learning tasks. 
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V. Assessment 



A. The learner will be observed and responses recorded in 
relation to the followings 

1. Number of minutes of previous listening time 

2. Number of minutes of present listening time 

3. Number of questions answered 

4. Number of correct responses to questions 

B. Discrepancies will be observed and recorded, and provisions 
made for additional learning experiences based on 
discrepancies. 

C. The home will be informed about the performance of the 
learner and recommendations will be given for giving 
assistance to the child at home. 



D. Retest. 
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CURRICULUM DOMAIN; ORAL COMMUNICATTON 



NEED ; 

Develop mentally, children need to be able to; (1) verbalize in 
more formal and structured settings, (2) provide complete units of 
expression, and (3) use consistently correct grammar and 
appropriate vocabulary. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 



Given a verbal (or non-verbal) stimulus, the learner will respond 
to the stimulus by providing oral description(s) or discussion(s) 
relevant to the stimulus. Both correct use of language and 
accuracy of content will be required. The circumstances will be 
the classroom setting. 
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TERMINAL OBJECTIVE #1 ; DESCRIBE OBJECTS SEEN 

Given five different, but familiar objects in sequence, the learner 
will describe orally the size, shape, color, texture, and weight of 
the objects. The learner, describing the objects, will denote at 
least four of the five categories as stated above, in 4-5 phrases 
or sentences. More than 3 of the sentences will be complete, and 
constructed with the corre^ct use of grammar. The order of listing 
the descriptive categories is optional. The terms used in 
describing the object will be correct in two out of three instances. 
Assistance will be freely given in case of error or prolonged — 
longer than 5 seconds --hesitancy. 

The child will be able to exhibit this performance either while in 
a group of peers and in the presence of a familiar adult or adolescent, 
or in the company of the latter only. 

The child's presentation should not take longer than 90 seconds when 
he begins his description. 

IMTERMEDIATE OBJECTIVES ; (Given in an obligatory sequence) 
Sub-Objective #1 : Non-verbal Communication 

One of a group of 7-8 children, the learner will listen to the 
teacher's description of objects, such as a sheet of sandpaper, a 
piece of velvet cloth, a bag of sand, etc. The learner will watch 
the performance of the teacher with an interested expression, and 
with maintaining eye contact with the teacher arid objects. The 
learner will respond to questions referring to the size, shape, 
color, texture, and weight of the objects by nodding his head and 
touching the correct object as appropriate. His non-verbal 
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responses will be correct four times out of five, and (his) eye 
contact will be demonstrated In 9 out of 10 (response) instances. 
Self-correction is accepted one out of four cases » 

Sub-Objective One Word Responses 

In a tutorial setting, having been shown a set of different 
(familiar) objects, and in response to questions inquiring about the 
size, shape, color, texture, and weight of these objects, the 
learner will answer with one wordo He will be correct four out 
of five times. Response time to a question is not longer than 
6 seconds. Self-correction is acceptable one out of four cases. 

Sub -Objective #3 ; Restatement of Des criptive Utterances 

In a small group setting, having heard a description of the size, 
shape, color, texture, and weight of visually demonstrated objects, 
the learner will--following the demonstration and description of a 
unit --be able to restate or repeat each description with the use 
phrases and/or sentences, and will correctly describe at least 
four of the five characteristics given. Order of description is 
optional. A hesitancy time of 5 seconds is acceptable. Self- 
correction is accepted in one out of three trials. 

Sub-Obiective #4 ; Self -generated Descr iptive Statements 

In a tutorial setting, given a specific familiar object, the learner 
will describe orally the size, shape, color, texture, and weight of 
the object. In his description he will denote at least four of the 
five characteristics given above, using 4-5 sentences,. At least 
3 of the sentences will be complete with the correct use of 
grammar. The order of the description of characteristics is 
optional. The terms used to denote characteristics should be 
correct 2 out of 3. Assistance can be given in case of error 
or prolonged (more than 5 seconds) hesitancy. 



LEARNING TASKS 



I, Primary Sets of Learning Tasks, 

SET A. Selective Listening Skills a nd Responding,. The child 
learns : 

1. To focus on the source 

2. To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 

3. To listen under disruptive circumstances and to 
become discriminatory among multiple stimuli in the 
classroom 






4. To increase his attention span 

5. To pay attention to significant aspects of information 

SET B. Oral Communication Skills * The child learns to 
respond: 

1. Non-vertally (eye contact, nodding, etc.) 

2. Using one word answers such as yes,, no, and single 
noun word answers. 

3. By using phrases 






4. By using complete sentences 

5. By using adequate and appropriate vocabulary 

6. By using correct grammar 

7. By using connected sentences 

8. By using adequate pronunciation, enunciation, and 
fluency 

II* Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks ^ 

SET A: The Child and Teacher Relationships . The child 

learns that: 

1. He can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher 

2. He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage 

3. There are activities related to verbalization in 
which he is expected to participate 



4. He gains positive reinforcement when he does what 
is expected of him 

5. He will be stimulated into verbal participation 
through verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher 

6. He will be discouraged from irrelevant and excessive 
verbalization through verbal and non-verbal cues 

by the teacher 
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SET B: The Child and His Peers Relationships . The child 

learns i 

1. To adhere to behavioral constraints while participating 
in a group discussion for a reasonable period of time 
he will, for example, not jump around, or shout 

2. To develop a respect for another child’s turn to talk 
and to participate (not usurping someone esle's turn). 
Also, he is expected to participate when it is his 
turn. 

That when he speaks, other children will listen 

To take his turn in group discussion or interaction in 
a formal or informal situation 

The Child and Self : 

1. The child learns to involve himself confidently and 
responsively 

III . Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 
SET A . The child will learn ; 

1. To recognize and name a set of non-household type of 
objects selected from natural science and physical 
science domains 

2. To label physical characteristics of objects 
CONTENT UNIT A ; Developing Non-verbal Communication 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective #1) 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 



SET A. 


Selective Listening Skills 


and Responding. The 


Child 




Learns: 






1. 


To focus on the source 






2. 


To follow directions; when 


necessary, in sequence 


SET B. 


Oral Communication Skills. 


The child learns to 


respond 


1. 


Non-verbally (eye contact, 


nodding, etc.) 




Coacting and Complementary Sets of 


Tasks 




SET A: 


The Child and Teacher Relationships. The child 


learns 




that 







3. 

4. 

SET C. 
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lo He. can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher 

2u He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage 

3o There are activities related to verbalization in which 
he is expected to participate 

4 a He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 

SET Bo The Child and His Peer Relationships » The child learns 2 

lo To adhere to behavioral constraints while participating 
in a group discussion for a reasonable period of time-- 
he will, for example not jump around or shout 

2. To develop a respect for another child's turn to talk 
and to participate (not usurping someone else's turn)o 
Also, he is expected to participate when it is his 
turn 

4. To take his turn in group discussion or interaction in 
a formal or informal situation 

SET C. The Child and Self .. The Child Learns s 

lo To involve himself confidently and responsively 
m. Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 

SET Ao The Child will Learn ; 

1= To recognize and name a set of non-household type of 
objects selected from natural science and physical 
science domains 

CONTENT FOR UNIT A 

Communicating non-verbal responses, main- 
tain eye contact, nod head, present an 
interested facial expression, and identify 
given objects by touching or by other means. 

EARNING EXPERIENCES 

lo Prerequisite Input Competencies 

Ao The learner has learned that the teacher is his friend, 
will listen to him and will accept any response. He has 
learned to focus on the source of informatiorio 
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B. The learner will be observed and any discrepancies between 
prerequisites and input competency will be identified. 







C. The learner will have learned prerequisites prior to learning 
experience. 

II. Involving the Learner 

A. One of a group of 10-12 children, the learner will be 
asked to look at a display of 5 non-household type objects 
selected from natural or physical domains. The learner 
will listen to introductory remarks made by the teacher, 
designed to call attention to the display. 

B. The learner will listen to a person state that this is 
a set of objects, and that the objects will be used to 
see how well each learner can follow directions, keep 
his listening attention on what is happening for the 
entire time of the lesson, and can cake turns using the 
objects on displjay. 

C. The learner will be asked to suggest ways he might answer 
cuestions without words. He will listen to the teacher 
re-state expressed ideas that are pertinent to the objects, 
and add other expressions of non-verbal communication. 

III. External Conditions 



A. The learner’s attention will be recalled to the display of 
objects . 

B. The learner will listen to the teacher’s description of 
the selected objects as to size, shape, color, texture and 
weight . 

C. The learner will be given information about how he is to 
respond and observes the teacher make one of the following 
responses: 

1. Nodding head 

2. Touching the correct object 

3. Holding up the correct object 

D. The learner will demonstrate expected behavior. 
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Ee The learner will be asked to respond in his own turn to 

questions about the size.j shape» color, texture, and weight 
of objects by giving one of the pre -determined responses, 
similar to the teacher’s model. The learner will be asked 
to observe while others respond. He will be assured that 
his responses will be accepted, and that he can correct 
his mistakes, if necessary. 

F. Continue procedure with others in group. 

IV. Management of Learner 

A. The learner will be guided and directed throughout the 
learning experience. 

B. Adjustments will be introduced in the learning experiences 
in order to provide for individual differences, and to 
meet the specific needs of the learner. 

C. The learner will be informed of correctness or incorrectness 
of response, and how well his response compared with the 
mode 1 . 

D. The motivation of the learner will be maintained. 

V. Assessment 



A. The learner will be checked against the following; 

Sub-Objective ^Al 

Responses correct: 4 out of 5 

Eye contact s 9 out of 10 

Self -correction : 1 out of 4 

B. Discrepancies noted and recorded, and provisions made for 
additional experiences based upon the corrections. 

C. Home informed about the performance of the learner, and 
recommendations will be given for giving assistance to 
the child at home. 

Do Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT B ; Making one word responses 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective #2) 

I • Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The Child 
Learns : 
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To focus on the source 


2. 


To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 


3. 


To increase his attention span 


1 4. 


To pay attention to significant aspects of information 


^ SET B. 


Oral Communication Skills. The Child Learns to Respond: 


[ 1. 


Non-verbally (eye contact, nodding, etc.) 


2. 


Using one word answers such as yes, no, and single 
noun word answers 



II . , Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 



1 SET A. 


The Child and Teacher Relationships. The Child Learns 
that : 


: 1. 

i 


He can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher 


2. 


He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage 


1 

[ 


There are activities related to verbalization in which 

he is expected to participate ; 


i 

i- 


He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 


f 

1 5. 

7 


He will be stimulated into verbal participation through j 

verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher ^ 


f 6. 

t 

i-. 


He will be discouraged from irrelevant and excessive 
verbalization through verbal and non-verbal cues by 
the teacher 


i SET B. 

1 


The Child and His Peer Relationships. The Child Learns: 

.1 


^ 1. 

: 


To adhere to behavioral constraints while participating | 
in a group discussion for a reasonable period of time-- | 
he will not, for example, jump around or: shout. j 


y 7 

1 ^ • 

t ‘ 

if- 


To develop a respect for another child's turn to talk I 
and to participate (not usurping someone else's turn). | 
Also, he is expected to participate wh«m it is his | 
turn. 1 


3. 

1 

t. 


That when he speaks, other children will listen I 


f 

1 o 

Ieric 
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4» To take his turn in group discussion or Interaction 
in a formal or informal situation 

SET C . The Child and Self s 

1. The child learns to involve himself confidently and 
responsively 

HI . Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 

SET A. The Child will Learn « 

1. To recognize and name a set of non-housdhold type 
objects selected from natural science and physical 
science domains 

2. To label physical characteristics of objects 

CONTENT FOR UNIT B 

Describing in one word characteristics 
of size, shape, color, texture and weight 
of a given object will be presented. The 
models introduced in the classroom will 
include : 

large, small, medium 
round, square, oblong 
blue, red, green 
soft, hard, rough 
heavy, light 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

I. Prerequisite Input Competence 

A. Tlie learner has learned that the teacher is his friend, 
will listen to him, and accept any behavioral response. 

The learner has learned to focus on the source of 
information. 

The learner has learned to communicate non-verbally. 

The learner has learned that a word is a spoken utterance; 
it can denote positive or negative thought, or name an 
object . 

B. The learner will be observed and any discrepancies between 
prerequisites and input competency will be identified. 

C. The learner has attained prerequisites by additional 
learning experiences. 
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II. Involving the Learner 



A. The learner will be asked to look at a large paper sack, 
and to observe as 5 non«household objects, selected from 
natural and physical science domains are taken from the 
sack and placed on a table. 

B. The learner vrlll be told that these objects will be used 
to help Improve his ability to follow directions, to keep 
his attention on the lesson for a longer length of time, 
and to listen more carefully to answers from others in 
the group. 

C. The learner will be told that he will be asked several 
questions about the objects on display which can be 
answered with only one word. He will be asked to state 
or suggest words that represent only one idea about an 
object, either relevant or irrelevant to the unit. 

III. External Conditions 



A. The learner's attention will be returned to objects on 
display. 

B. The learner will listen to the teacher ask questions about 
the objects in relation to size, shape, color, texture 
and weight. 

C. The learner listens to teacher answer each question by 
using only one word. 

The words will include: 

large, small, medium 
rounds square, oblong 
blue, red, green 
soft, hard, rough 
heavy, light 

D. The learner will be instructed that now he is expected to 
make the same responses. He is told that he may have 
his turn, but he must allow others to do the same. The 
learner's responses are accepted and allowance is made 
for self-correction, if necessary. 

E. Practice. 

IV. Management of Learner 

A. The learner will be guided and directed throughout the 
learning experience. 

B. The learner will be informed of correctness or incorrectness 

of response^ and how well his response compared with the model. 
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C. Adjustments will be Introduced in the learning experiences 
In order to provide for Individual differences, and to meet 
the specific needs of the learner. 

D. The motivation of the learner will be maintained. 

V. Assessment 



A. The learner will be checked against the following: 

Sub-Oblectlve it’Z 

Responses correct: 4 out of 5 

Time spent : 6 sec. 

Self -corrections : 1 out of 5 

B. Discrepancies noted and recorded;, and provisions made for 
additional experiences based upon the corrections. 

C. Home to be Informed about the learner's performance. 

Give recommendations as to how to assist the child at 
home. 

D. Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT C : Re -stating Descriptive Utterances 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective #3) 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The Child 
Learns: 

1. To focus on the source 

2. To follow directions; when necessary, In sequence 

3. To pay attention to significant aspects of Information 
SET B. Oral CommunlcatloncSkllls . The Child Learns to Respond: 

1. Non-verbally (eye contact, nodding, etc.) 

2. Using one word answers such as yes, no, and single 
noun word answers 



3. 



By using phrases 
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II. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 

SET A. The Child and Teacher Relationships . The Child Learns 
that j 

1. He can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher 

2. He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage 

3. There are activities related to verbalization in which 
he is expected to participate 

4 . He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 

5. He will be stimulated into verbal participation through 
verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher 

6. He will be discouraged from irrelevant and excessive 
verbalization through verbal and non-verbal cues by 
the teacher. 

SET B. The Child and His Peer Relationships . The Child Learns: 

1. To adhere to behavioral constraints while participating 
in a group discussion for a reasonable period of time-- 
he will, for example, not jump around, or shout. 

2. To develop a respect for another child's turn to talk 
and to participate (not usurping someone else's turn). 
Also, he is expected to participate when it is his turn. 

3. That when he speaks, other children will listen 

4. To take his turn in group discussion or interaction 
in a formal or informal situation 

SET C. The Child and Self ; 

1. The child learns to involve himself confidehtly and 
responsively 
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III. Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 
SET A a The Child will Learn s 

1. To recognize and name a set of non -household objects 
selected from natural science and physical science 
domains 

2. To label physical characteristics of objects 

CONTENT FOR UNIT C 

Describing characteristics of an object 
by using appropriate phases, and/or 
sentences will be given. Some content 
examples are: ’’plastic ball”, ’’light 

plastic ball”, or ”It is a light plastic 
ball”, ”It. is round”. 

LEARNING EX PERIENCES 

I* Prerequisite Input Competencies 

A. The learner has learned that the teacher is his friend, 
will listen to him, and accept any response. 

The learner has learned to focus his attention on the 
source of information. 

The learner has learned to respond non -verbally and by using 
one word, including yes, no, or noun in answering questions. 
The learner has learned the general meaning of ’’phrase” 
and ’’sentence”, and that these can be used to tell ideas 
to others. 

B. The learner will be observed and any discrepancies between 
prerequisite and input competency will be identified. 

C. The learner will have mastered prerequisite competencies 
prior to learning experience. 

II . Involving the Learner 

I 

A. One learner, from a group of 10-12 children, will be asked 

to take from a box, a set of 5 objects selected from physical 
and natural science domains. The learner will place the 
objects on a table in front of group. 

B. The learner will be told that these objects can be used to 
increase his ability to listen more attentively for a’ longer 
period of time, to be able to follow the teacher’s model of 
response, and to discuss an idea with others in a group. 
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phrase or sentence. 

The learner will listen as the teacher repeats phrases 
or sentences that best represent a model for the (objective) 
unit. The phrases or sentences will include: A plastic 

ball. It is not heavy. It is light. The ball is small. 

A shiny red ball. 

D. The learner will be asked to give a description of a given 
object, using 4 or 5 phrases or sentences, and including 

at least 4 of the category words which describe the object. 
He will be given assistance when necessary. 

E. Practice--Opportunity for others in group to perform. 



IV. Management of Learner 

A. The learner will be guided and directed throughout the 
learning experience. 

B. The learner will be informed of correctness or incorrectness 
of response, and how well his response compared with the 
mode 1 . 

C. Adjustments will be introduced in the learning experiences 
in order to provide for individual differences, and to meet 
the specific needs of the learner. 

D. The motivation of the learner will be maintained. 



V. Assessment 



A. The learner will be checked against the following 



Sub -Objective #3 

Correct responses; 
Time spent 
Self-corrections ; 



4 out of 5 

5 sec. 

1 out of 3 















No. of adequate phrases 
or sentences 
No. of characteristics 
included per object 



4 or 5 
2 out of 3 



B. Discrepancies noted and recorded and provisions made 
for additional experiences based on results. 

C. The home is to be informed about the performance of the 
learner, and recommendations made as to how to improve 
performance . 

D. Retest. 

CONTENT UNIT D: Generating Descriptive Statements 

(Relevant to Sub-Objective M) 

I. Primary Sets of Learning Tasks 

SET A. Selective Listening Skills and Responding . The Child 
Learns: 

1. To focus on the source 

2. To follow directions; when necessary, in sequence 

3. To listen under disruptive circumstances and to 
become discriminatory among multiple stimuli in 
the classroom 

4. To increase his attention span 

5. To payc attention to significant aspects of information 
SET B. Oral CommunicationrSkills . The Child Learns to Respond: 

lo Non-verbally (eye contact, nodding, etc.) 

2. By using one word answers such as yes, no, and single 
noun word answers 

3. By using phrases 

4. By using complete sentences 

II. Coacting and Complementary Sets of Tasks 

SET A. The Child and Teacher Relationships . The Child Learns 
that : 






1 . 



He can feel comfortable verbalizing in the presence 
of his teacher 



2. 


He will gain approval following the teacher's model 
of language usage 


3. 


There are activities related to verbalization in which 
he is expected to participate 


4. 


He gains positive reinforcement when he does what is 
expected of him 


5. 


He will be stimulated into verbal participation 
through verbal and non-verbal cues by the teacher 


6. 


He will be discouraged from irrelevant and excessive 
verbalization through verbal and non-verbal cues by 
the teacher 


SET B. 


The Child and His Peer Relationships. The Child Learns: 


1. 


To adhere to behavioral constraints while participating 
in a group discussion for a reasonable period of time-- 
he will, for example, not jump around or shout 


2. 


To develop a respect for another child's turn to talk 
and to participate (not usurping someone else(^s turn.) 
Also, he is expected to participate when it is his 
turn 


3. 


That when he speaks, other children will listen 


4. 


To take his turn in group discussion or interaction 
in a formal or informal situation 


SET C . 


The Child and Self. The Child Learns: 


1. 


To involve himself confidently and responsively 



III. Coacting and Free Variational Learning Tasks 



SET A. 


The Child will Learn: 


1. 


To recognize and name a set of non-household type 
objects selected from natural science and physical 
science domains 


2. 


To label physical characteristics of objects 
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CO^^TENT FOR UNIT D 

Describing characteristics of objects 
referring to the following areas; (1) size 
(2) shape (3) color (4) texture :and 
(5) weight. The models introduced in the 
classroom will include; ’’This is large”, 
’’Red plastic ball”, ’’That is not heavy”. 
"This is a round ball”. "It is smooth”. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I. Prerequisite Input Competence 

A. The learner has learned that the teacher is his friend, 
will listen to him, and accept any response. 

The learner has learned to focus his attention on the 
source of information. 

The learner has learned to respond non-verbally and by 
using one word, including yes, no, or noun, in answering 
questions. 

The learner has learned the general meaning of "sentence”, 
and that these can be used to tell ideas to others. 

The learner will be able to respond independently as a 
result of previous learning experiences. 

B. The learner will be observed and any discrepancies between, 
prerequisite and input competency will be identified. 

C. The learner will have mastered the prerequisites prior 
to learning experience. 

II . Involving the Learner 

A. Each child in a group of 6-8 will be asked to take from a 
closed box an unusual object, one which is likely to be 
unfamiliar to him, which reflects each of the categories 
listed. 

B. The learner will be told that he has his own object which 
he must describe in complete sentences and which cover all 
categories listed--size, shape, color, texture and weight. 

C. The learner will be shown by example utterances that 
illustrate clear communication involving the use of 
complete thoughts stated in sentences. These illustrations 
will include incomplete and complete thoughts. 
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External Conditions 



A. The learner will be asked to observe his object for 30 
seconds without comments 

B. The learner will be expected to test this expectation, 
and to carry over previously learned experiences which 
have led him to understand what type of description is 
needed for his object. 

C. The teacher will make 5 statements, 3 of which will be 
complete thoughts expressed in a sentence. The children 
will recognize the difference between complete and 
incomplete thoughts through the use of this model, and 
be ready to proceed toward meeting their objective. 

These statements will be; 

1. This is a flag of our country, 

2. the red and white flag 

3. The lazy brown cow jumped over the red fox. 

4. We are walking to school, 

5. go to school 

D. The learner will be asked to give a description of a given 
object using 4 or 5 sentences, and including at least 

4 of the category words which describe the objects. 

E. The learner will evidence a transfer of learning based 
upon the past learning experiences which have been 
logically structured to prepare learner to meet his 
optimum objectives. 

Management of The Learner 

A. The learner will be guided and directed throughout the 
learning experience. 

B. The learner will be informed of correctness or incorrect- 
ness of response, and how well his response compared 
with the model, 

C. Adjustments will be made in the learning sequences in orde 
to provide for individual differences and to satisfy the 
needs of the learner. 

D. The motivation of the learner will be maintained. 
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V. Assessment 



A. The learner will be checked against the following: 

Sub “•Objective #4 

Correct responses : 4 out of 5 

Time spent : 5 sec. 

Self-corrections : 1 out of 3 

No. of adequate sentences; 4 or 5 
No. of complete sentences; 3 
No. of characteristics 

included per object ; 2 out of 3 

B. Discrepancies noted and recorded and provisions made 
for additional experiences based on results. 

C. The home will be informed about the performance of the 
learner and recommendations will be made for assistance 
to be given to the child. 



D. Retest. 
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The following represent solicited remarks from various project 
participants i 

Parent Representatives 

1. I have done the followings 

(a) My main function was to be a go-between with the parents 
and the organizers of the project. This included talking to 
parents, having meetings at home, and participating in 
meetings with the organizers. 

(b) My next function was as a parent working on sample 
lessons at home with my child who participated in the 
project. 

(c) My third function was to help in the classroom a few 
days - working with a small group of children on a definite 
sub-objective. The first groups I worked with were learning 
to follow three directions. The other lesson was questioning 
a child who had listened alone to stories. 

I feel that the greatest value of this project was the 
behavior study which was the standard for judgment - rather 
than a written test. This way the child's success in a 
given objective is obvious rather than arbitrary. I believe 
that the project was good. I can only judge on the two 
areas covered - oral communication and selective listening -• 
which I feel are very basically important. I did as much as 
I felt qualified to do concerning this project. We (my 
child and I) worked at home for the length of time that he 
was interested and no longer, I did not spend hours and 
hours working at home. If this project is practically 
possible I would like to see it continued. In my limited 
contact in the classroom I feel that all eight children 
accomplished new objectives and did benefit from this. 

I think another great value in this program is the positive 
and limited areas chosen and "zeroed in" on. 

•»•••»•••• Margaret Santini 

2. I feel this method of teaching is excellent as it enables 
children to learn according to their ability and gives the 
children the opportunity to learn. Comparing this method 
with the method I was taught, if you didn't understand 
something the class continued on to something else, some 
children were left behind. As I see it, this method 
gives all children an equal opportunity to learn. 



. . . . , Bob Bratty 















3. From what I have seen the project definitely has value 
in that it opens the child's mind to a greater extent 
and focuses on individual needs and progress. As a 
parent I am more than willing to help my child at home 
and feel that a guideline of some sort is needed. 

.. 0 . 0 ... Gerda Soderer 



Part-Time Teacher 



1. I have done the following: 

(a) On Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings I worked 
with three students who were not involved in the program. 

I took them out of the classroom and worked with them on 
an individual reading readiness program. We worked on the 
alphabet, word sounds, colors, sequence of events, etc. 

(b) On Thursday afternoons I substituted for Mrs. Halcomb 
while she had release time to attend meetings concerning 
the program. 

(c) One morning I took my three youngsters into the 
classroom and presented a short lesson for the video 
tape. This lesson dealt with colored strips of paper 
being placed in the same sequence as the model that was 
on the flannel board. The objective of this lesson was 
to practice correct left to right progression. 

I like the idea of several active groups in the room, 
knowing that none of the groups are greatly interferring 
with the others. This can be done without an adult in 
each group also, and in a normal classroom situation there 
would be only one teacher who would move from group to 
group. When available I think the parent, aide and teacher 
cooperation in one room is a good situation. 

From what I know about the project I feel that it was 
worthwhile, and would be great if all teachers could 
keep up with the well planned lessons (and they do 
have to be well planned to get the responses that you 
are after). 

After all these lessons are completed--did the child 
profit from the program? How can you tell? 
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Now my three children who weren't involved- -in a regular 
(non-pilot) program--how could you involve them? 

I enjoyed working with such a small group, and feel that 
1 did accomplish something as far as their readiness is 
concerned. However, I would be able to comment much 
more on the outcome of the project if I had been in the 
classroom. 

I think the idea of repeating lessons for the children 
who are not ready to move ahead is a very necessary part 
in a learning situation. 



......... Lynn Ramme 



High School Student Aide 

1. I have done the following: 

(a) As an aide to Mrs. Halcomb's first grade class 1 
worked with the listening portion of the program, I 

read short stories to one or more children at a time, the 
stories with pictures attached. At first I would read 
a story and then place the pictures in front of the child 
and then 1 would go back and read the story once again 
in portions; the child would place the pictures according 
to the portion read. I did this for most of the seven 
weeks I worked. At other times I worked with the 
' listening post. The child would listen for a certain 
period of time and I would ask questions to see if the 
child listened. 

(b) One day I went to the library with one child to 
help that child's attitude toward other people. I 
think a teacher aide can help the teacher in this area 

in order for the child to accept school and surroundings. 

(c) I helped rewrite a story that Mrs. Halcomb wrote 
which was very creative. I only helped with wordings 
but it was a very good story. 

I think the value was well worth the time put into it. 

I really liked the program. The main objectives were 
listening and oral outputs. I think, at least for the 
part I did, was very good. I think this method of 
listening is the best I have ever seen. I was very 
pleased with the program and I truthfully think this 
program should be continued. I give it all my 
support as far as my standpoint. The children were 
willing to partake in something like this. 
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This is probably all final but I think what is important 
is that it was worthwhile and I think it should be 
continued 0 

o o 0 u 0 0 0 Urckre Ho Wolfe 

Assistant Superintendent 

My main function in this project was to maintain an overview of the 
project interactions as required by the systems design* I was re- 
sponsible for coordinating all of the subsystems and for the 
encouragement of interdisciplinary cooperation by alio Further, I 
was responsible for scheduling project activities and for the 
scheduling of its component parts* At times I participated directly 
in the curriculum development portion of the project. 

This approach is challenging and innovative* It is a workable plan 
for more effective decision-making regarding district -wide needs 
and I can see its application in a typical school district setting. 



0000.0. Robert A* Crawford 



Principal 

My role as principal was made easier by the delineation of guidelines 
established within the writing of the project* As principal I main- 
tained my role as resource to the instructional program and I was 
able to act as a coordinator of the instructional effort at the 
building level* 

The necessity of relegating roles after the needs of the roles are 
established make evaluation more effective. 



******* Bruce Norville 
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